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PREFACE. 



The following little work is intended to embrace a 
collection of the lingool localisms; popular snperstitiona, 
fairy-lore, and other traces of Teutonic heathenism, to 
this day preserved among the rural population of 
Northaroptonshiie. 

The curious dialects of Northamptonshire have 
hitherto escaped investigation ; and with the exception 
of two abort glossaries, appended to the VUlage 
Mitulrd, and Poettu UluttrMiee of Rural lAfe and 
Scettery, of John Clare,* the subjoined collections are 
now, for the first time, printed. 

In the Folk-lore division, it has been thought ex- 
pedient to confine our notices, for the most part, to the 

■ To tfaeae must be added a lew wordi incideatally intraduced 
in Moiton'a Natural Ki»ti>ry of tbe County. 



n and lees known of out popular Buper- 
stitions. The gleanings concerning the fairiee will, 
probably, be read with intereat, aa bringing to light 
some new particulars concerning this fast disappearing 
branch of our popular mythology; and aa exemplifying 
the elfin creed, not only of Northamptonshire, but 
that of the surrounding counties, including Warwick- 
sbti«, in which most of the legends h^e given are well 
known. 

These untntored relations of oui peasantry derive 
additional claim to oui attention when we conrider the 
possibility of their having amused the in^cy ot 
Shakspeare, and the more than probability that the 
vague creations of his rustic neighbours supplied the 
foundations upon which were reared the sublime con- 
ceptions of a Midtummer Ni^hfi Dream I 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



The p&aantry of NortbamptODshire still retain much of 
the diversity of dialect which we may suppose to have 
characterised the early aettlers of one of the march or 
border counties of Mercia and Weeeex. Two distinct 
and very opposite modes of speech may be observed 
among the rural population of the two extiemitiea of 
the county. The inhabitants of the districts bordering 
on Oxford and Buckingham make nae of a speech 
nearly allied to that which is current throughout the 
Southern and Western coanties, and which is geneially 
known as the West Country dialect ; while the dwellers 
in the Notthem and Eastern portions of the county 
speak a variety of the Anglian dialect, more or less 
similai, acooiding to locality, to those of Leicester, 
Lincoln, and North Bedford, 

In the central districts of Northamptonshire, where 
the two dialects come into contact, and the Anglian 



speech of Mercia blends with the Saxon idiom of 
the West, a third and intermediate nuiety is current : 
partaling in Bome measure of the peculiarities of both, 
bat which, from its uttei want . of tone, and freedom 
item dialectic inflexion, has become proverbial among 
the neighbouring counties for its superioi puritj' and 
resemblance to oar present standard English. In order 
to prove that this peculiarity is no result of the various 
modem causes which militate against the retention of 
local idiom, we have only to point to the varied and 
strongly marked dialectic character of the language of 
the peasantry situated at a greater distance north and 
south of the Watling Street.* A passage of Fuller, 
also, here steps to our aid, and afToids a valuable illus- 
tration of the point. In the description of the county 
prefixed to his list of NorthampUmthire Worthtet, he 



• nioTtoo tun *Uud«d to tbe tupporilion that Ibe Walling Street 
Iras t)ie bonndar)' between the IMereiam and Wat Saiooa, " u it ia 
□o« the baundiry or pBiiahei and loidahipa, paiting betwixt field and 
field, lordihlp and loTdship, for alDjoat tbe whole length of iti course 
through the count;." — Nalund fiittoryeifNoTlhamptimMre, p. 501. 
This opinira ia coantcoanced in sonie dq;ne b; the language of the 
peasantry, fbitlie two varietitaof which, in the httthalf of lucnune, 
It may be taken u a ptetty cottect line of demarcation. The 
aoutb-wotem district appean to hare been fint aettled by the men 
of Wcnex ; and in the numeroua intsdne wan and broili whkh 
ebaracteriged the days of the Octarchy, it team, in conjunctioD with 
North Oxfoidahire, to have congtltnted a kind of debatable ground 
between the Weu Saioni and their powerful Anglian neighhoms 
of Merda, dD finally annexed to Weoei, a. d. S27. 



IN^ODUCTOKT BUHABKa. - xi 

l^vea the followiog cnrioua Teni»rks on the dialect :— 
" The language of the cummoa people is generally the 
best of any ehtre in England. A proof whereof when a 
boy, I received from a hand-labonring man herein, 
which since hatb oonvinced iny jndgment. ' We speak, 
1 believe (eaid lie), as good Ehglish as any shire in 
England, because, though in the singing Psalms some 
words are need to make the meeter unknown to us, 
yet the last translation of the Bible, which, no donbt, 
was done by those learned men in the best English, 
agieeth perfectly with the common speech of our 
eountry.'" 

It is to thia Linffua JroTusa, which at the present day 
presents predsely the same analogy to the national 
speech that the Northamptonshire dialect of the seven- 
teenth century did to the language of the Church histo- 
rian, — and which is current, in slightly varied forms, 
along the whole line of march counties, — that we must, 
in all probability, look for the origin of our present lite- 
rary language. We have, indeed, the authority of Mr. 
Qutffit for looking upon the LeicoGteishire variety in a 
ramilar light ;• but the patoii of the Western counties 
is no where spoken in that county, and that dialect is 
therefore wanting in one of the principal requisites for 
the production of a mixed language. To judge, also, 
from the printed specimens of Dr. Evans, the speech 

* Biitory oTEngliili Rhfttunt. Land. 1B3S. VoL iL p. ]98. 



XII INTRODCCTORT RBUABKS. 

of the LeicesteTshire peasantry is mncli more dialectic 
than the Mercio -Saxon of central NorthamptonBhire.* 

Ae it will be intereeting to the philologist to know 
how far the Weatem idiom may have become modified 
by itB pioximity to the Anglian dialecta, we detail the 
principal peculiarities of our Soath-Westem district. 

The more marked peculiarities of the Western dia- 
lect, the interchange of the e and/, the retention of the 
z sound of the », and the enbetitutioa of d for the th, are 
all to be observed in this district ; thongh bat slightly, 
in comparison with the usage prevailing !□ the more 
Sonthem provinces. For the long open somid of a, or 
ai, in SDch words as face, hake, fair, &c., the dipthongal 
sound of ia is invariably sabstitnted, making them 
fiace, hiake, &c. "We, also, still preserve the original 
sound of the «, thos — break, meat, mean, are pro- 
nounced as if written hr«-ak, me-at, me-an : the pronun- 
ciation is perhaps better represented by the insertion of 
y, thus — breyak, meyat, &o. The dipthongs at and 

• This view Is fiillr bome out by the BedfbrdsbtK dialect, in 
TUdi the bODndRTio of the t«o vui«tJ«s appeu to be accontHj 
marked b; tbeOuK; and Rlodg the trIIc; of that liTcr ««fiiid the 
lame admiituie of phrueolog]', and ■ dmilu vanl of tooe. The 
■uthoi of the Haelbtdahiie Qhntuy (another march count;), though 
apparently unacqnainted with the came, has ahm a remark BtH^ngly 
to the piirpo«e : — " It may be observed," he nya, " that the Bere- 
ftedaUre dialect ia not so remote from (be literary language, and 
ioa not eoDtaiti so maiiy proYincial expreniona ai some otber 
local dialect ; for example, tbe lADcashlre and Eimoor dialects, tl 
eHmplilied in Tin Bobbin, and tbe Exmoor Diahgvt. 

vie 



INTBODtfCTORT RBHABKS. xiil 

oy, as Mr. Jennings hu remarked of the Somerset- 
shire dialect, and Mr. Akerman of tliat of Wiltshire, 
are commonly changed into wi; hence, the usnal 
gpwile foi spoil, bwUe for boil. The long o in sqch 
woida as boat, coat, lono, &c., leonves the sound of no 
or wo. Ee becomes t ; we continually hear ^rtn. Jit, 
wid, thip, &c., for green, feet, &c. Oo receives the 
sonnd of u, aa in bruk, tvi, &c., for biook, took. The 
long and broad pronunciation of the o in such words as 
bom, com, morning, becomes a, thns making iarn, earn, 
mamm, &o, ; and the cnrious form of the verb substan- 
tive, you'm, ice'fa, he'm, we i>osseBB in oommon with 
tbe counties of Bedford and Somerset. The broad 
sound of the ou in fought, bought, &o., becomes o, 
rendering them foU, hole, &c D after n is very 
generally omitted, as in promt, boun, for ground, 
bound, &c. 

The dialects of the Northern and Eastern districts 
may be esteemed id«itical in all essential particulars. 
Great diversity of pronunciation is, however, observable 
in different localities ; and the speech in general is 
much less uniform than that of the inhabitants to the 
south of the Watling Street. The pronunciation of a 
word will often vary considerably in the same village ; 
and numerous changes are apparent in the articulation 
of the vowela The provincialisms of this part of 
Northamptonshire, as will be seen from the following 
Glossary, betray evident traces of Danish colonization. 



XIT INTRODDCTORY REUABKB. 

Among the distinctive peculiarities of this dialect, aa 
opposed to the nval idiom, we ma; mention a btoadra 
. Mtd more open ennnciation of the Towels — the sahstitn- 
tion of the diptbongal oi for the * long, in each words 
as mile, fine, &o., making them moile, foin, &c. ; the 
substitution of tn in the place of the dipthong ea ; and 
the preference shown to the plural ' are in place of 
the legitimate am or he — " I artf, he are," are bar- 
barisms constantly' heard. On the borders of Leicester 
and Rntland the long open sound of the a, in such 
words as day, mud, &c,, has a strong tendency to 
become «. The inflexions of the verba are often omitted, 
and words in which a has the short sound of o, as io 
wash, mash, &c., become ukwA, maUh, &c. 

In the neighbourhood of Thrapstone the speech of the 
country people is characterised by a very general 
omission of the article and prepocdtion : a peculiarity 
which by no means improves the beauty of the phrase- 
ology. 

According to Mastin, the inhabitants of the High- 
lands about N^aseby were noted for the londneas of 
their utterance. " They speak a kind of provincial 
dialect, and in general vociferate very loudly, supposed 
to he owing to their being brought up in so elevated a 
utuation, where the winds, Btorms, and tempests, par- 
ticularly in the winter season, prevail so far as to con- 
found their language." SUtors of Natelty. Camh.\'JQ% 

Dissimilar as are the methods of pronunciation in 
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the two dietiicta, the Terhal pecnliaritieH ore not lesa 
HO, aDd are equally euggestive of the diverse origin 
of the populations. In our pK^reM from North to 
South, not only do we meet with many striking varia- 
tions in the veibs and other terms of colloquial inter- 
course, but the substantives, names of natural objects, 
birdSj plants, &c., undergo a marked and de<nded 
change. Many instances of this will be found in the 
subjoined Glossary. We may point, for instance, to 
the lady-bird (CociiuUa L.), which in the Southern 
district is termed the "lady-lock ;" in the lAi^vafToaea, 
" keow-lady ;" and still fetther North, the " clock," or 
*' clock-a-clay." The process of collecting com after 
the reapers, known in the Southern district aa " leasing," 
is called " picking," or " poikin," in some parts of 
North Northamptonshire and Leicesteisbire ; while in 
the central districts no other term is recognised than 
the orthodox "gleaumg." In the Northern and South- 
Eastem districts, the words, bridge, shock, must, and 
self, assume the North-Country form of hr^, »o\A^ 
mun, and Mn.* 

The value and utility of provincial glossaries is now 

* These material dlff^coccs in oui pioiinciali>m9 render it de- 
Birftble ihat each irord should, ai fu u ponlble, be usigned lo its 
correct limit : ia the Ulonar;, tbeiefore, the n. and i., to diatingnixh 
our nerlAfm and Kiu0iitTn piovincialiBiiii, lake the place generellf 
uaigned to Che unial, but aomewhat nnneceawr, abbreviations of 
the paiti of ipeech. Their abseuce, ibi tbe moat pan, implica that 
the lenn Is common to both dialects. 
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80 fully established, and genially acknowledged, that 
aoy remarks on that head would be sup^uoua. It 
therefore only remains to state the a^tem which has 
been pursued in the present collection. Considraing 
the diverse natate of the Notthamptonshiie dialects, 
it has appeared to the compiler that a complete list of 
all the provincial words and phrases used within the 
limits of the county woidd mnch increase the size of the 
volume, without adding an equivalent increase to our 
stock of philological knowledge. Under this impres- 
sion he has omitted namerons words occnrriug iu other 
glossaries, such as »taie, law, &c., which, though pet- 
haps provincial, can scarcely be termed dialectal. Had 
he aimed at a complete glossary, he most have inserted 
the whole of Batchelor's Bedfordshire Collection, 
scarcely a word recorded in which but is also current 
in the neighbouring districts of Northamptonshire. 
Modem vulgarisms have, in all cases, been omitted ; 
and great «aie has been taken to prevent the admisaon 
of any word not properly indigenous to the county — a 
precaution which, in our days of change and locomo- 
tion, when the lingual peculiarities of our provinces are 
daily becoming modified by the approach of the school- 
master and steam-engine, can scarcely be too rij^dly 
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THE 

NOETHAMPTONSHIRE GLOSSARY. 



A. lliis pronoun, which has the sound of the inuti- 
culate a, ia used for he, she, and sometimeB it; BimihtT 
to thu ou described b^ MarBball, and as having the 
same force in Gloucestershire. In the northern parts 
of the county, its signification is generally confined 
to the first person, masculine. Ancient instances of 
a similai usage are too common to need quotation 

2. With. Ex. " a cam in a nie," she come in with 

ABEER, I. To bear with, tolerate. " 1 kaint abeer 

him." A. 8. aUgran, lolerare. 
ADDLE, n. To earn. A. S tedlean, praemiam. Car. 

Tees. Ev. 

f S?^«V. 1 The head-land of a field. Harts. Ev. 
ADLAND J 

AFEAR, «. To frighten. « That dwant ^«ir ma." A. 

a.fwran. Hart,/«w. 
AFEARD. Fret, of the above. To he found in 

Chancer, and most of the early writers. Ak. Her. 

Bar. Jen. Ev. Hart. 
AFIELD. Gone to the fields, out in them. " Wheer'o 



GL08BART. 

maestei ! " " Up afield." An extensioD of the prin- 
ciple on which auch words as aboard, ajar, &c. aie 

formed. 
AFTEB-MATH. The second crop of grass. A..S. after 

poet, math messis. Alao called Latler-maii. Ak, 
AGEN. Against A. S. o^n. For. Tees. Hart. Bar. 
AGGLE, #. To cut uneven. A. S. hacean. Sni. G. 

hagga, ctedere. Ak, agg. Car. haggle. 
AHENT, n. Behind. Jan. Et. 
AHOQ, t. All on one side. " The Inoad's all oAoA.' 

A. 8. awoh torte. Ak. Hart. ayoh. 
AI8TER-EAL. Easter-ale. An extra allowance of 

ale given to the labourers at Easter, (pron. Aister,) 

as on the other great festivals of the Church. 
AIRN, ». Either of them, e'er a one. " He have 

aim." Bar. arn. 
AKKER, t. To slmke or tremble. A. S. aeoltan, 

ftigere. Ak. 
AJCKERD, (. Awkward. Thu full open sound of 

the or and aw, is almost unknown in the southern 

diatrict ; thus we have arched for orchard, era*e for 

cross, &c. 
AKKERN*, ». An acorn. A. S. aktBm. Daa. aggem, 

Tc. akam. Hart, akkom, 
ALM. An elro. Sw. Aim. 
ALMEN. Made of elm. 
AMWAST. Almost. Amaitt is the northern form. 

Vide Hart. 
AN, *. 1 Of. Invariably so before a vowel Ex. " I 
ON, n. J yerd notliin an it." Shortened before ft 

consonant to a. Ex. " A piece a me-at " 
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ANEEND. On end. " Set it anemd." Wilb. Hart. 

ANEW, «■ Enough. The plural form, aa aome writers 
call it ; but with us used " promisctiously." 

ANNY, t. Only. 

APPLE, >. To bottom or "root" firmly j spoken of 
turnips, &c. 

" Unless the soil haa some mixture of sand, the 
turnips do not apple, im the; call it : that is, do not 
bottom well." 

Morton, p. 4S7. 

ABG, n. To quarrel. " Them two be ollaa argin." 
Not, I am inclined to think, a corruption of argu4, 
but the Sw. ar^, iratus, iracundns. 

ARGISOME. Quarrelaome. To which the above 
derivation may, with more propriety, be assigned. 

ARR, n. To incite, to quarrel, to egg on. Ben Jon- 
son, in hie Grammar, gives the interjection, " Br, 
that serveth to set d<^ by the ears," (ed. 1838, p. 
782,) in which sense it is yet far from being obso- 
lete. Tarrs is used in the same sense in Cheshire. 
A, S. terian, to provoke. 

" J? is for the dog." 

Shakt. Dam. and JtU. a. 4. 

AERA, ». > Either. " Arra you or I," 

ARE, i 2. Ever. " Dye arm me-an to dut." 
A. S. xfre. In the South Northamptonshire dia* 
lect the V has a strong tendency to go out, when 
placed between two vowels. 

ARRA-ONE, "l Either one. *' You may have arrun." 

ARRUN, ] Ever-a-oue. 

ARRA- "WIG, *. An ear-wig. Germ. ohrv>urm. 



4 KORntAUFtOMBBIRS GLOSOAST. 

ARRKR, t. Bather. " I'd arr0r h»T*t than all your 
money ;" i. e. rather have it, &g. A. S. iw, piina. 
Genn. iik&r. 
ASCUES, n. Ashes. A. 8. cmm. Germ. (uA«. 
AT. To. So nsed in the phrases, " Wants doin sotn- 

met cA ;" " What ate ye gwain a( f " i, e. t« do. 
ATEN, ■. Often. Jen. oUsa. 

ATTER, 1 AOer. Jen. Hart. mar. The A. S. 
ABTEB, i (pftw, with the cnetomary elision of the_/! 
Si. Used as a verb. To pnrsne, follow. " He got 
the start, bnt I preehus quick atlerd him," 
ATNUN, t. Afternoon. A. S. ntm, noon. 
ATHIN, #. Within. Ak. 
ATHIR8T,.n. Thirsty. 

ATHISSENS, n In this manner. *' Do it olAUimM.'' 
In the same strain we have a'thattent; i. e. in that 
manner. Ev. For. thisieru. 
ATWO. Divided in two. Ak. 

AUNTY, n. Frisky, spoken of horses, &o. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Evans, from "antiekyj" i. e. full of 
anticks. 
AX. To ask. A.8. achian. Usedpiovinciallythrongh- 
ont England. 

BACK-SIDE. The back yard or garden of a bonse. 
Ak. Hart. Bar. 

" About this time that untoward genetation of 
Quakera began to bury theirs digtinctly fay tb?m- 
selves, in their gardens and orchards, in severoU 
places of Uie tonne ; all wbich burialls (there 
being DO notice given of them to the minister or 
pariah cterke) are here omitted — — — as also 
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those of several oiher sort of pbauaticka, wlte 
having fors&lcen the church, woulde not be buried 
in the churehjard, but in their orchards or backtidt 
of jr houses." 

Parith Regiiier of Bagbnxiic, under 1688. 

BADLY, n. Siokly. " She looks but badly." Ev. 
BAG, I. To bag peas, is to cut them with a hook or 
biU. Wei. baeh, a. hook. Her. Hart. 

2. The udder of oows. D. R. 

3. The smallest of the titmouse Bpeciea. It pro> 

bably recdves its name &om the peculiar man- 
ner in which it forma its uest, bearing a fan- 
cied resemblance to a bag. It is sometimes 
called the puddin-bag, and in Suffolk has the 
name of puddin-poke, which in the phrase- 
ology of that county is synonymous. 
BALK, n. A beam. Ban. bielke. Bel. balk. For. 
Hart 

2. A division or boundary in a field. A. 8. hatff. 
Teut. balei:. In the old Swedish law-books 
balk takes the place of capita or chapters. 
BALLET, t. A ballad. It. baSeta. The Song of 
Solomon (Gantica Canticomm) is styled by old 
writers, " The Ballett of Ballettes." Very many 
old ballads, well worth the collecting, are ourrent 
among the peasantry. When tending to illustrate 
the meaning of a word, occasional references to them 
will be given in the following pages. This promis- 
ing branch of literary archaeology has received but 
little attention, so far as the midland counties are 
oonoemed. 
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BALTEB, *. A round mass of conglomerated sand ; 
also used as a verb " to bolter." In Bedfordshire, 
according to Batchelor, basty pudding is aaid to be 
" hollered," when mnch of the flour remuns in 
lumps, 

BANG. To move with violence; hence a "^lanff- 
about." 

BARK. The hard outside of meat. 

BAENI8H, M. To grow fet " Why ye be got bam- 
ith'd sin yiv bin awey," Ev. 

BABM, a. Yeast. A. S. leorma. Dan. harm. This 
19 the common term in the southern diiitiict, bnt in 
some parts of north Kortbamptonshire and Bedford- 
shire, the word is entirety nnknown. 

BABLEY-BBEAD, t. An amusement practised by 
children, similar to the cockle-bread mentioned by 
Aubrey and Eennet, and quoted in 6oane's New 
Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. p. 199. 

BARLEY-BUMF. A contemptuous appellation for a 
sluggard. The derivation I cannot even guess a^ 
unleM it has some connexion with " bumjt," a tenn 
expresdve of a dull heavy sound. In Norfolk the 
bittern is called the *' bottle-fium^." 

BASH, I. To beat dowa &nit, &c. with a pole. Sui. 
G. lata, verberare, 

BASTE. To beat. Ic. beyita. Pr. lationner. Ak. 
Hart. &c. 

" I forbodden yeow to meddle with the old carle, 
and let me alone with him, yet yeow still he at him, 
heo Berv'-a yeow but weel to batt ye for't." 

Late Lcmcaihirt WUehet, 1646, i. 1. 
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BATTEN, n. To grow (at. Et. " to batten out," 
also to baek : " Them pigs batten iu the bod." 

BATTEK, n. To splash with mud. Cla. 

BAVER, t. The afternoon meal or " drink.'' The 
dramatists, and some dialects, have it btvtr. 

BAVIN, ». A faggot. Ak. For. Bar. D. R. 

BAY, n. The space between the vaaia beams of a 
bam. For. 

BEANT, ». Be not The verb, to be, retains mnch of 
its primitive form in this dialect ; instead of I am, 
thon art, he ia, I be, thou be'st, he be, are con- 
stantly heard. In the past tense wur takes the 
place of was. Us wui, ye wur, them wur, for we 
were, &o. 

BEAR'S-MUCK. A species of peat, mixed with clay 
of very tenacioos character. 

BEDAO, n. To bespatter with moiattue. Dan. bed- 
offger. 

BED-EEL, n. A species of eel found in the Nen, 
aa " tying always in clustets or bed» at the bottom of 
the river, nntil they are roused by violent floods." 

Morbm, 

BEDS, t. Anthills. 

BEEPER. A familiar name for a calf. 

BEGGAR-BANOER, «. An officer nnder the corpo- 
ration of Brackley, whose duty it is to "ian^," 
L e. expel all beggars from the limits of the town. 
The andent town of Brackley has always been 
&moas for these gentry. Yide Proverb*. 
In Cheshire these officials are termed (on^-beggars. 
Wilb. in T. Tent, langelin, perontio. 
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BELEW, «. A dbturbance. A. S. Ixdew, malas. 

BELL, ». To make a loud noiee, to cry out. A. 8. 
belUm, Ic. helia. Hcui. 

BELIKE, n. Feihaps. " Belike yoa 'all," perhaps 
you will, 

BELT, ». To beat. Perhaps onginally from the im- 
plement of chastiaenuDt, a ielt formed like stiapi 
&o. Hart. 
2. To clip the tangled locks from sheep. Hi.. 

BENCH, It. Vide Pot, 

BENTS. The seed-stalks of grass. Tent. Unix jun- 
cuB. Her. Ak, Car. For. Hart. 

BETTY, t. An instronient used in washing, to £x 
on a tub in order to let clothes dr^n throngh. 
Probably merely an allusion to the female name, 
common in like cases; beotce, in Shropshire, 
Doll}/ is the name given to the washing beetle. Hart. 

BEWOTTLE, *. To confuse or render light-headed. 
" He's amwnst beteoltUd roe." Jen. has the part. 
lewoHled. 

BIDDY, «. A word used to call chickens, &c. A. S. 
Biddan to ask or pray. The " coom biddy," so 
often heard in the poultry-yard, is therefore lite- 
rally, " Come, I bid thee." 

BIDE, ». To stay or remain. " I bent gwain to bide 
here na langer." A. S, bidan. Sw. bida. Common 
to the West country dialect. 

2. To endure, synonymous with what in modem 
parlance we express by stand, " I kent abide 
it," I cannot stand it. The hard kind of n«e- 
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stone, which is used for hearth -stonea, is said to 
" abide the fire." Tide Morton, p. 116. 
BILLET, (. 'Wood chopped into cooTenient shape foi 
burning. Queif from bill f Hot, 

" BUiett and log-woods to be pilede Jn large 
sbickee for the house use. " 

Order and (Jocemnwnf q/'a Noblaman'i 

Arch. xiii. 375. 

BINQ£. To soak a bucket, tub, &c., in order to pre- 
vent it from leaking. 

BIRDER. The wild cat Morton. " Many years ago, 
we had wild cats in our Northamptonshire woods, as 
appears by the charter of king Richard I. to the abhot 
and convent of Peterborough, giving them leave to 
bunt the hare, the fox, and the wild cat, which charter 
was afterwards confirmed by king Richard III. a. d. 
125.3. And we now meet with them, though more 
rarely, since the woods have been thinned. These, 
from their way of liviDg, which is catching birds, 
&c., on which chiefly they feed, are here called 
Urdert." p. 443. 

Their loud and discordant wail may still be heard 
among the lonely lodges and *' out" farm-houses, in 
the vicinage of the forests of Whittlewood and 
Whittlebury ; but the race appears to have degene- 
rated since the days of Morton, probably by admix- 
ture with the domestic species. 

BIRD-KEEP, «. To keep birds from the new<sown 
com, by meaos of " shooing," trumpets, && Bar. 
birdkippy. 
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BISnOPED, $. Confirmed. A. S. Hteopod, confirm 
matuB. In the same manneT we have "paraoned," 
married. Hart. For. 

BISNINGS, > The fiiBt milk yielded by the cow 

BEESTINGS, i after calving. Ev. beetUnfff. For. 
lea$tlingt. Hart, heettingt. Bat. A. S. hytHng. 

BIST, #. Art. " Thee bnt." A. S. W»t Ak. Hart. 

BITTERSWEET,*. Thewoodynightahade. Geraide. 

BLACK PARR, *. In order to frighten childrea into 
good behavioni they tell ttem here tliat Black Parr 
will have them. Who this gentleman is oi was, 
they appear to have lost all account. Probably he 
was a member of the family of Parr, Marqnis of 
NortliamptuD, who was nearly allied to the Gheens 
of Greens Norton. We find from Baker that two 
members of tbia family served the office of Bheriff 
in the reign of Henry VIII. Mnat we not ascribe 
the hug-bear celebrity to one of these gentlemen ? 

BLARIN, *. Lond talking. Dut. blaren, to make a 
lond noise. 

BLAST, n. The blight 

BLATHER. A bladder. Ak. We have also la&er 
for ladder, ether for adder. 

BLAW, ». To cry load. Wei bUne, clamor. 

BLEAK, n. Pale, sickly looking. A. S. Uau. 
For. Ev. 

BLIZZEY, .. A bkze. A. S. blyia tax. Ak. 

BLOACHED, n. Blotched, or presenting a variegated 
appearance, as the " bloaehed holly." 

BLOBS, A name given to several large flowers. 
Water-lilies are called " water-i^oit." 
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2. Drops' or globules of water. Hart 
BLOW, *. A bud or blossom. Wei. blom. Ak. 

BOBBIN JOAX, «. The amm. Also the name of 
an old country dance, not yet forgotten in this dis- 
trict. In the " Complete Country Dancing Mas- 
ter," we find it nnder tbe name of *' Bobbin Joe." 

BOBBISH. Lively, briak. Ex. "How biat 'e?" 
" Purty batbUh, thankee." Ak. Will, in ioJiw. 
Hart. Torby derives it from the Old Fr. JoJ«, a joke. 

BOD. To take off the husks of wakuts. A Wilt- 
shire word, Ak. 

BODY-HORSE. The second horse in a team. Her. 
Bat. 

BOO, t. To move off, to budge, Fr. bow/er. Germ. 
hemegen. There is also the lo. bog, a leg or limb, 
&om the verb bagen, flectere. 

BOLT-HOLE. The hole from which the rabbit 
makes its escape; or, in the phraseology of the 
crafl, " hdt»" 

BOOSING, n. The trough or manger in a cow-house. 
A. 8. botxg. M, Ev. hooton. Her. boo»/. Tees. 
btise. Hart, bootet/- 

BOOT. " A kind of punishment to such boys as have 
carelessly neglected their duty in the harvest, or 
treated their labour with negligence instead of atten- 
tion, as letting their cattle get pounded, or over- 
throwing their loads, &c. A long form is placed in 
the kitchen, upon which the boys who have worked 
well sit, as a terror and disgrace to the rest, in a 
bent poatnre, with their bands lud on each other's 
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backs, fonning a bedge foi the " hogs," ab the tmsnt 
bo^a are called, to pass over ; while a strong ohftp 
etanda on each aide with a boot-legging, Boundlf 
strapping than aa the^ scuffle over the bridge, which 
IB done as ikst as tbeir ingenuity can carry them.' 

Claret ViUage Mmrtrd, p. xxilL 
This forma a gcM>d comment upon the paaaa^ irt 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, act i. to. 1. 
BOSKY. Intoxicated. Devonshire. 
BOSS, c A round large stone or iron ball, used in 
marble playing. 

2. To howl with a bou. Genn. botteln, to bowL 
BOTE, f. Bought. Jen. 

BOTTLE, (. A bundle of hay or straw. In Buret's 
Dictionary, 1580, it k lend^ed '* Faucuius vel 
manipulus sfenL" 

" Marry air, I am seeking' a needle in a Mtle of 
hay, a monster ia the likeness of a nun : one that, 
insleEtd of good-morrow, aaketh what porridge you 

Haughbm't EnglUhman for my Money, IGdS. i. 2. 
" This I am sure, a needle may be sooner found 
in B bottlt of ha;, (a task though difficult, yet pos- 
sible to be done,) than the arms of some sheriflb of 
counties to be found in the herald's visitation of 
the said counties." 

Fuller'! Worlhiei, 1688, p. 4S. 
BOULDEB. A name applied to any large round 
stone. In Wiltshire they give it to the large iusa- 
lated stones found on the downs. The woid ia now, 
I believe, a recognised term of geological nomeiu^ 
tuw. 
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BBACKIiE,«. Brittle. 

2. Tobreakiiitotnaii}'smallfiragineiits,aaiaciistoin- 
aiy withloamysoila. Morton. A.S. brecan,iniagfte. 

BRAKE. A field aftei the com has been leaped. 

BBATTLING8, ». Loppinga from felled trees. For. 

BBAVE, s. Hearty, in good health. " Old Gaffer's 
lookin quite brave." 

BRAWN, n. A boar pig. Ev. For. Hart 

" Sir Thomaa Androves, a worahipfnll knighte 
of Korthamptonshire, waa b; a yeomaDly maa, fais 
neyghbour, thoagbte to be Bometime too niuchaffea< 
tioned to the matter he liked well, to whom he 
broughte a greats braterte: the Bervant letting by s 
maiater, the knjghte, wniietstand of thys present, 
retonmed him to knone the giTers name, which 
hearing, he could not call to remembraunce any 
euche, but forthe he comes : The presenter doth hjs 
errand, prayea hia maiaterahip to take in good part 
thia poore pigge, and with very lowe curaey wishes 
it better. Sir Thomas aaw the awyne was good 
with mustards, accepted the gift, demanding bis 
neyghbour why bee was at that coate with hym, aith 
he neither knew him, nor ever had done hym any 
pleasure. ' There it is' (qnoth he, with a long leg 
in Mb hose) ; ' neither will I require yon to do me 
any : but I bestowe this hog on your worship that 
you shall do me no harm.' " 

Arthur Hairt Worka, (ttiOat 1679) rep. 1814. 

BRENT, n. The brow of a hill. Ev. Sw. G. bryn, 

vertex montia. Sw. brunt, abruptns. 
BRIG, «. A bridge. A. S. trycy. Common to all 

the Northern dialects. 
BRIEF, n. Common,prevalent, " Colda ate brU/." Ev. 

Bar. Hart. 
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BREVIT. To hnnt, rummage. " Brevitin aboat." 

Ak. Er. Hart, breeet. 
BROCK. A badger. Morton Ev. A. 8. broe. 
BUCK, (. To wash, rain, perspire, on wet in any way : 
bence showery weather is called " huekinff weather." 
A person heated by ranning or violent exercise ia 
said to be " hvehd." Q«t)i. btuJea, lavere. Oerm. 
heuehen. A. S. bj/k»n, macerare, lixivia. 
BUCK-TUB. A large round tub need in washing. 
A. S. buc, interpreted by Somner, ** » vessel for the 
purpose of washing, like a hollow eemicircle." We 
have also (uoir-basket, as the designation of a wash- 
ing utenul, exactly similu to the one into which we 
may suppose Falstaffto have been betrayed : — Merry 
Wiret of Windior, Act III., sc. 5. 
BUCK- WASH. A large wash, t. e. one in which the 
large " buck-tubB" are used : a " back" of clothes, io 
its common acceptation, means as much as can be 
contained in one of the large bask^. 

" Bnt now, of late Dot able to travel with her 
forred pack, she washes buclii here at home." 

Bnrf Iftiuy VI., iv. 2. 
BULL'D. Swollen. Dan. btdlen. Shakspeare has hol^n 
in the same sense, Rape of Lucrece, Sw. bula, 
protuberantia. 
BULLOSIN, *. " Gwaio Itdlonn" i. e. gathering the 

bullace, or wild damson. 
BUM, n. To rash with a heavy murmuring sound. 

Teut, Sommen, eonare. 
BUMBAL, *. A clot of cow-dung. 
BUMMING, n. The humming noise made by insects ; 
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hence the bninble-bee tetaina with us its primitive 
designation of humbi&-heB (Beaumont and Fletcher, 
iv. 72). 

BUMPTIOUa Overbearing, arrogant. Ev. 

BUN. That part of the bean-stalka which is left by 
the scythe after mowing — t. e. the stubble. Batch. 
Dan. bund. GaeL bun, bottom or foundation. 

BUNG, t. A term for a sharp, lively fellow. Shake- 
peare would seem to imply by it a person of a dif- 
ferent character. 
"Away, yoTi cut-pnrse rascal, you filthy hung, away!" 
2 Henry IV. u. 4. 

BTTNJELL. A bard blow. 

BUNT. Tbesmutincorn. Perbap9acomiptionof&M«i(. 
Grose gives this as a North am ptoushire provincialism. 

2, To assist in climbing with the head. " Bunt me 
np." " Gie me a bunt." Ak. Harts. 

3. The common puff-ball, a species of fungi. 
BTTRNT-TO, n. In boiling milk or porridge, if care 

be not taken, it sometimes encrusts the pan and a;;- 
quires a nauseooa taste, it is then said to be burnt, to. 
" If the podech be bamtd-lo, or the meate over- 
roasted, we saye the Byshope bath put his fote in 
the potte; or the Byshope hath played the coke : 
because the Byshopes burn who they lust, and who- 
soever diapleaseth tbem." 
Tyndaie'a" Obedyence 1^ a Chrysten Matt," i,t<>. 1S28. 

)i. The shade. " The burr side of the 
hedge." Mr. Akerman gives as the 
etymoB the A. S. lurh, which he 
says originally meant ft place of 
shelter. Ak. Uerf. (GL) 
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BURR, «. A sharp blow. 

2. The sweet-hread of a calf. Herf. Haita. 
BUTTY, M. A compaoion or partner. Ev. Herf. 

Harts. The author of the Herefordshire Glossary 

considers it a corruption of aheltor. Mr. Hartshonie 

gives tlie A. 8. Bote, auxilium. 
BUTTON, ». A small muahroom, a fungns. Harts. 
BtJTTEY, ». The pantry of a cottage or fami-hoose. 

Fr. bottler, a pantry. Ak. Bar. 
BUZZARD. The cockchafer : most likely so called 

from the bozrang sound attendant upon its flight. 

Harte. Blind-huzzard. 

CAC, ». Stercns. Cachus latrina. A. S. ctuseaehvt. 

CADGER. A b^gar. Ev. In Cheshire they give 

this term to a carrier. Wilb. in v. Broc, a packman. 

CAFFLE, «. To quarrel. Probably a corruption of 

CAG, n. To crawl, move slowly. Ev. 
CALLICE. Sand of a large grit 
CANK. Punishment. 
CANKER. A small caterpillar. 

2. A sore place, frequently occnring on the lips of 
men and cattle ; perhaps deriving its name from 
the above, as it is often erroneously supposed 
to be caused by one of those insects. 

" Canker is in his mouth venotned, and nil) make 
his tongue to have clifles, and scabbes in his upper 
lippes uDdemeath, and are full of blacke wbealea or 
pimples, so that he can hardly eat his meate." 

" A very Ptrfeet Ditcimm ; hve to Ktum the Jgt 
of a HoTH," &C. Loud. 1610. 
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G^P, n. The top aheaf of a shock. Wei. eap^ » 

cOTering, 

2. To excel or outdo. Ex. " That eapt him all to 
nothing." For. 
CAR, t. To cany. pron. Jn/ar. Bar, 
CART, n. The harveet-liome festival. 
CASS'NT, I. Canst not. A Western peculiarity. Ak. 
CAST. The second swann of bees from the hive. In 

the old writers we find the Trord " oatt" nsed to 

express a conple ; hence Beaumont and Fletcher — 

" Yonder's a eatt of coach mares of the gentle- 
voman'e, the strongest cattle I" 

Scomfiil Lads, Act a. 8a. 2. 

This would appear to have some connexion with the 
meaning in the present instanee. Mr. Uartshome, 
in the Shropshire Glossary appended to his Salopia 
Antiqua, gives as the probable etymology, Sw, kait, 
abjicere. lo. ktut, misaio. Hart. Bat. 

CAT-CORNEE'D, *. A corruption of cater- cornered. 
Vide Ev. Bat. in e. 

GATE, n. A cake. " As the words tntdet and m<Ue 
were in some cases nsed ptomiscuonsly by ancient 
writers, so the words cake and eale seem to have 
been applied with the same indifferency : this will 
illustrate that common English proverb—" To turn 
cat in pan" (t. 6. eale). A pancake ia in Northamp- 
tonshire still called a "paneate." Gloss, to Tol. i. 
of Percy's Reliques. Hence we have alao ehUkat, a 
cheese-cake. 

CAUSEY, n. A causeway. Dut. katUnje, Ltuic. Bat. 
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CATIKS. The ears of com after the gniu hts beat 
threshed OHt. A.8.e«af. Oerm. £1^ pales. 

1 Allowance money made by the 
seller to the buyer after pay- 
ment This word is now almort 
obsolete, haTing merged into the 
modem *' discoant." M. A. S- 
l^ eeapean, to bai|!;kin. 
CHAPS. The fiasurea into which the Iwd ia broken 

after a long continuance of hot weather. 
CHAR,#. A job, or ebort piece of work, A ehar«- 
woman is a female who goes out to work by the 
day. Also used as a verb. To ehar^ cAai'd, &c, 

" That char is ehar'd, ae the good wife said when 
she had hanged her hnibaDd." 

Old PrtvtTi, cited bf Bay. 

"I have neaj time now Dp the town to nune. 

There is odd tAarn for n>e to dean at hame." 

Praiie of Torkilart Ale, 1697. 

GHABH . To make a noise or clamour. A. S. cj/mt, 

a noise. Ak. Bar. Hart. 
CHATS, n. Small sticks used for burning. Ev. Hart. 
CHATTER, f. The peculiar sound made by the hen 

before she sits : also applied to the chirp of the 

sparrow, I>ut. eitttren, tremere, 
CHAW, *. To chew with disgust. In Bedfordshire, 

according to Bat. " e&ou" A. S. Ceotean, niminare. 
CHERRY-CURDS. The Brst milk from the cow after 

calving. 
CHIMBLE, n. To cmmble into small fn^nents : 

hence, also, to gnaw as a mouse. Ev. 
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CHIMBLY. A chimney. Ak. Car. tor. &o. 

CHINK, *. A fool. 

CHIP,.. Cheap. 

CHIT, ». To hud oi germinate. A. S. Mt. Ak. 

2. A ehoot or tendei stalk; or the fint sprout of 
corn from the seed. Bat. 
CHITLIN. The name of a small and early kind of 

apple. 
CHITTERLINGS. The «ntr»ila of a pig. Belg. 

tcAyterlinffA, Car. Tees. Ak. 
CHIWy, n. A chase. Forby deriTes it from " an 

obvions allusion to the national hallad I " 
CHIZZELLY. A term applied to that species of land 

which breaks when it is turned op by the plough 

into hits, in size like the chips that ate usually made 

by the chisel of the ston»-outter. Morton. 
CHOCK, t. A blow. Old Fr. ehoe, a shook, &o. 
CHUMBLED, «. Pret. of to ehimile. 

" 'Where hips and haws for food suffice, 
That ehumbied lie about hie hole." 

Clare'i S/itpktrd't Caiendar, p. 31. 

CHUMP. A log of wood for burning. For. Tees. 
CLACK. Talk, gossipping conversation. Teut. i^k, 

sonoia percussio. 
CLAM'D, n. Exhausted &om want of food. Willan. 

Oar. Wilb. in clem. Et. Moor. For. Herf. Tent. 

Belg. M4mm»n, stringers, Dan. klemme. Dirt or 

clay adhering to a spade is said to clatn. Dut. klam, 
CLANE. Clean : also pronounced eUn. A. S. eiane 

and dien. Besides its usual acceptation, used in the 
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aenBe of completel}', entirely : thus — "clone goae ;" 
" olam tuck-to." 

" Being seated, and domestic bmls 
Clean overblonii." 

Shaketpaart. 
" I fonod my good bow dau oaat on ono side," 
Aiehati'i fMwpAt/w, p. 7> 1M4- 

!«. The after-birth of a cow or sheep. 
Lane, cleaoninff. £y eUm$. Car. 
Tecs, eleanin^. Bat. klian. 
CLAT, *. To coDfreal or coagulate^ 

2. A clod or lump of any substance ; hence " cow- 
elat," " earth-eiB(." Ak. Tout, klotls, A. S. 
elat, gleba. 
CLATTER B ANGIN, *. A compound woid to express 

violent motion attended with noise. 
CLAUM, *. To seize or handle roughly. A. S. elu- 

ffiinn, to presa. Ak. clum. 
CLE£KIN, (. The impression of horses' hoofs upon 
soft ground. Tout, iaucken, calcare. Hartahome 
has " eorkinff, the turned up bits on the toe of a 
horseshoe " 
CLEFT, t. A log of fire-wood ; one that has been cleft 

from the trunk. 
CLEVER-THROUGH, n. Strait through. Ex. 
" You must go eUver-thrmigk Stanford." More a 
Leicestershire phrase than a Nortbamptonsbire one. 
Ev. 
CLICK, I. A sharp blow. " A geonue me zicb a 
klkk a th' yead." Dut. kliek. 

, Google 
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CLICKER, (. The cutter out in a. ehoe-making esta- 
blishmeot. In the" Diutionary of the Terms, Ancient 
and Modern, of the Cuiting Crew," Lend. n. d. (but 
prior tu 1 700), he is described as " the sboemt^er's 
journeyman, or servant, that cntts out all the work, 
and stands at or walks before the door, and saies — 
what d'ye lack, air ? what d'ye buy, madam ! " 

CLIP. To stick or adhere to. A. 8. eUopan. 

2. To run or walk &st : "^tltp along." Glerm. 

3. A method by which boys determine the choice of 

sides, adjust differences, &c. Vide Moor in e, 
CLIT, ». To cleave tightly together. Wei, etylHan. 
CLOCK-A-CLAY. The lady-bird. (eoccmeUa L.) 

Oerm. ehuleieh, scarabteue. Jam. eloek^r-hee, a species 

of beetle. 
CLOD-HOPPER, n. The weat-ear or fallow emioht : 

according to Morton, so called from its clod-hopping 

propensities. 
CLOMBER, «. Intensitive of to oltmb. 
CLOMPER. To walk or tread heavily, so ^ to pro- 
duce a loud soand. Car. in damp. For. Belg. 

htomper. Teut. Hump»m, metatlum tundere. 
CLOUGU. A large, shallow earthen pan. Morton. 
CLTTMP, n. A bulky mass. Tho Triticum spica mul- 

tiplica, or many-eared wheat, is called c/untp-ear'd 

wheat, from its bulk. Sw. klimp. 
CLUMPY, «. Bulky. " A cfiwtpy fellow." 
CLCNCH, ». A hard kind of peat, found mixed with 

sand, &o. Genn. Hunf, maasa concreta. 
CLYTEN, «. Pale, mckly. Mr. Akerman (Wiltshire 
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Glossary) defines it "An nnkealthj' appeannce, 
especially iu children." 
COCK, t. The top of » rick, stack, &c. Celt eoi, 

caput. 
COD, 1 1. To cover, or wrap op. A. S. cw^ a 

CODDLE, / cover or hnsk. 
CODDY-MODDY, n. Aocrading to Morton, a spe- 
cies of sea-gnll, flocking to the Northunptoiisliire 
lowlands, in great nurabets, during the antunn and 
winter months. 
CODOEL, *. To manage, or do eaaUy. " 111 ee^ 

it somehow." Ev. eotiffe in a mmilar sense. 
COLCH. To &11 in or give way, as the sides of a gravel 
pit, WeL eaa. Germ, eaio, cavos. In Nwfolk, 
to eave. Harts, com. Ev. eaned in. 
COLT. The third swarm of bees. In order to otpress 
the comparative valne of each swarm, our m^ca 
have the following rhyme. A Warwickshire vermon, 
very similar, is given in Hone's ETery-D(^ Book. 
" A svam of bees in May 
Be wortli a load a hay ; 
A awann id J una 
Be^vorth a (diver Epone (spiMn) ; 
A swarm in July 
Bent worth a fly." 

COLT, t. To give a man the freedom of a new place, 
tec, after having treated his new comrades to an 
allowance of ale. The ceremony consists in holding 
up his leg and striking the sole of his foot with a 
board. Bar. For. Moor. Bat. 

COMMINS, n, CommoDsge. " The right of «imm*n>." 
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CONEY-GEEE. Fiequeatl]' the name of a nbbit- 
wuTeo. Hart. 

" Parlde, Wamua et Man^riM." 

Sial. 13, Rich. II. c. 13. 
In Barrels Dictiooaiy (Loud. 1580) Park is ren- 
dered " uiie place encloaed to keepe beaata foi plea- 
sure : a cannyree, a wanwne." 

COXKER, n. A ouonmber. Fr. etmeottAre. 

COOP, «. To throw. 

COPSE, «. A tnoTeable fraoie-work attached to the 
oommon outs in the oarriage of hay or com. Bat. 

COPWEB, N. A smaU bird, which makes ita nest in 
the comers of walls, wliere spiders weave their webe. 
Horton. 

CORD, M. A stack of wood : a stated quantity or 
measure, varying in different districts. M. 

COSTERPENCE, ». Morton infomu us tliat the 
country people about Warden call the old Boinaa 
ooitis which are frequently found there eotUrpence, 
oorraptiy, he thinks, for eatter-penee. 

COTTER, n. To plague or contend with. Ev. Tent. 
koter-4n, fodicare. 

COUNT, «. To suppose or reckon. Perhaps the pro- 
nunciation would be better conveyed by kty-ottnt. 
Bat. Bar. 

CRAIN, n. A spetriee of wild rauoncnlus, bearing 
bright yellow flowers. 

CRAHP. The ncnse made by swine in eating. Hart. 
erwnp. 

CRAMP-BONE. The^«aiiof a sheep or lamb, worn 
about the person oa an amulet, to keep off cramp. 
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One instance of a hnman pabila being thus used has 
come under my notice, bnt I belieTe such instances 
to be by no means oonunmi. 
CRAKER. A tomcoat, one who confeseea. Belg. 
kraechen, gloriari. 
"Fitly the Braggnr,tkeCVaieriTiIl take care onhissen.'* 
NorihttmptonAm Prtntri. 
CRANE, H. A game which beqnently enlivens the 
pioceedings of the barrest-home feast. 

"A man halds in hia hands a long stick, with 
another tied to the top of it, in the form of an I> re- 
versed, which represents the long neck and beak of 
the crane. This, with himself, is entirely covered 
with a large sheet He mostly makes exceUent apart, 
OS he pnts the whole company to the ront, peeking 
at the yonng girls and old men's beads; nor stands be 
npon the least ceremony in this character, hat takes 
the liberty to break the master's pipe, and spills his 
beer,BsfreelyBS thoseofhiamen. Tliia mostljr b^ins 
the night's diversions, as the prologue to the rest ; 
while the booted hogs wind up the entertainment." 
Clare. Inirvdao. to Wlage Miniiret, p. xxiL 
CRANK, «. To sing dolefully, to croak. In the 
Glossary to Tim Bobbin, erank is rendered, *' The 
noise made by a raven, also to prate." 

>( (j,g aoLtary crane 

Swings lonely to Dufrosen dykes again, 
OwtHnff a jarring inelsncholy cry." 

Si«p. Oat p. SI. 

CRANKY, ij. Unsonnd: applied as well to furniture, 
&c., as to human beings. The word appears to be 
the same with the erankp of the Prompt. Parv. 
Dat. crank. Germ, krank, sickly, feeble, &c. In 
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the old dramatiata, and aome of the nortliem duleots, 
it IB need to express the reverse, — >. e. sprightly and 
lively. Howell, in the Introduction to hia " Lexicon 
Tetisglotten," 1660, remarks, "Some critics ob- 
serve that the English language takes the liberty to 
alter sometimes the sense of the words which she 
boRows ; as she iiseth crank for b^ng lively and 
well, whereas 'tis sick in Dutch," Sic, £r, has 
cranky sick. 
. CRASH. See Creach. 

CRATCH, n. A rack for holding hay. M. Hart. Ev. 
Moor, Her. Fr. ereteehe. 

CBAW, «. The bosom. The old shirt-buckleB which 
adorned our ancestors of the last century, and even 
till late years, in our secluded districts, were usually 
called crato-huckles. 

CRAWIN, «. " Gwain eramn," i. e. catching the cray 
or craw fish, which abound in many of the North- 
amptonsbire brooks. 

CREACH, n. The tbia lamina of the limestone. 
Morton, p. 41, 

CREACHY-LAND, n. Soil strewn with the above. 
. Morton. 

CREEMY, n Tremblmg, nervous. 

GREENY, *. Small, diminutive. Ak, 

CRICKS, n. Dry and narrow perpendicular fissures iu 
stone strata Morton, p. 123. 

CRINKLIN, : A smaU early apple. In Herf. a 
" eri<^" ia a very small child. Harts. 

CRIZZLE, n. To freeze. So used by Clare. 

CROCK, «. A pot or pan. A. S. erocca. Ak. 
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CBOCUS-MEN, «. The managers of an old craemonUI 
cnstotD, in the liberty of Warkwortli, were foimerly 
80 desigoBted. Vide Biidgee' History of Northamp- 
tonriiiie, voL i. p. 219. Brand, vol. ii. pp. 12, 13. 

CROFT. A BDuU field neat a boose ; often found oon< 
nected with some other word, aa con-ert^ hay- 

CROODLE, n. To crouch or shrink. For. 

" And eraodiing ahepherdH bend along, 
CroQching to the vhixzing stonni." 

SAtp. CW. p. 9«. 
CROP,». Aspeciesof kealy limeetone. Morton, p. 104. 
2. A stoclc or bed of qnarry atone. 

" Were there any snre indication! of atone : could 
there be f^ven,Imean,anycertainndes or directions 
where to find a shock or crop, as the atone^iggen 
call it, of nsefnl qaarrjr-Btone," Ac. 

MtTian,f. 118. 
CROSS-HILL. The open space in the centre of a vil- 
lage, otherwise called the green, in the middle of 
which is frequently to be found the assemblage of 
rude steps, still known by the name of the cross, 
though the iconoclasm of the pviritanical times has 
rarely, if ever, allowed its more distinguishing cha- 
racteristic to remain. Forming, as it were, the 
nucleus of the village, it is the most irequeuted resort 
of the idlers and holiday makers. Around its base 
are practised the sports of May-day, and the feast, 
at which time it was enstomary to decorate the shafts 
with boughs, flowers, &c. Is some villages it appears 
to have been applied to a more useful purpose. The 
shaft of the cross at Irthingborongh was, in the time 
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of Bridges, '* used as a stanclard for the pole to luea- 
Bore out their parte or doles in the meKdowa." Vol. 
ii. p. 235. 

CROSS-MONDAY. The Monday after the teeti-ni of 
the Invention of the CroBs. Old style, May 14th. 

CR0W-FARLTN8. t. *. crow-fallinga. Bmall twig8 
and piecee of branches broken off by the crows, 

CRUEL, f. Exceaeive, " erud bad." Palmer's De- 
vonshire Qlossuy. We have abo in the same aense, 
"deadly," "giJlne," &o. 

CRUP. Pret. of to creep. A. 8. ereopan, to creep. 

CUBBY-HOLB, «. A anng place. Ak. Bar. 

CUCKOO-LAMB, i. A lamb horn about April, the 
Ume of the cuckoo's first appearance. 

CUE, *. A cow's shoe. Her. Ak. Bar. 

CALLINGS, ». Refuse com, &c. 

CUMBERGROUNDS, n. A name f«: neeleas trees. 
Clare. 

" Cat it down, why onmbereth it the ^Toand." 

CUNNINQMAN, ». A conjuror, or discOTerer of 
stolen goods. A branch of imposture now pretty 
well extinct. 

CURL, «. A species of marcasite. Morton. 

CUT-MEAT, B. Oat-straw, &c., reduced to chaff for 
fodder. M. 

DAB, ». To throw or slam with force. Dan. dalt, a 
&Ting beetle. Bat. has " dob, to throw with gentle 
force." 

DABSTER, t. A proficient Ak. JFcn. Bat. Bar. 
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DABWASU. A small wash, in contradiatinotion to a 
bnck-wasb, q. v. For. il<^>-wa$h. 

DAD,». Father. VitU Shake. King John II. sc. 2. 
Arthur Hall (Works, p. 109) calls Cicero *' the dad 
of the Romayne eloquence." There is a ludicrona 
saying, illoBtrative of the progresfflve refinement in 
food and language. 

" Dad, mam, and ponidge ; 
Father, mother, and broth ; 
Pa, ma, and soup.'' 

BAG,*. A sharp sudden pun. Bat. 

DAGGERS, I. Icicles. A. 8. daag, anything hanging. 
Wiltshire daglett. Ak. 

D AGLOCKS. ». Dirty flakes of wool on sheep. A. S. 
deoffon, to dirty. Ic. dft^a, madefacere. 

DALE-MIST. A Talley, or lowland mist Morton, 
p. 336. 

n&MPn C' ^''^^"^ intersecting strata: those 

■n A MPPBi* I '*'*' '"^ filled with earthy matter 

1. only are called damps. 

DANCE, n. A coliTulsive disorder incidental to swine : 
so called because, as Morton informs us (p. 454), 
" they shake and quake in every part They change 
their postures so often, that they resemble the actors 
in a Morris dance." 

DANE'S-MONEY, *. All old coins that are found in 
the earth are so designated by our rustics. To the 
same source they ascribe the origin of most of the 
ancient remains ; and innumerable legends are still 
current of battles, burnings, &c., in which the Danes 
play the moat conspicuous part. There would appear 
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still to remam a traditional remembrance of their 
oppression. 

DANG'T, », A contraction of Qod-kang it. " Dan/t, 
Bill, dwant any so." 

DAPS, », The very dapi of him — i. e. the very like- 
ness. Bar. 

DARE, n. To frighten. « Don't A>r« that child." Dan. 
daarw, to make mad. Wei. dera, insania furor. 



Chapnum^j Hom^i xi. 

DEADLY, f. Very, exceedingly. Ex. " deadly gret," 
" deadly merry," very merry. On the same princi- 
ple we have " tearing big," " pestilent fine," &c, 
** Nation big," commonly supposed to be a contrac- 
tion of a more expressive word." 

DEA-NETTLE. The wild hemp plant. M. 

DECK, n. A pack of cards. Shaks. Wilb. Hart, 

DECK. To desert or break an engagement on some 
frivolone pretence. Ex. " ni dtd: the job." Dan, 
dc^kerr, a blind pretence or colouring. 

DELF. An old stone or gravel pit. Teut. delvs, fovea. 
Hart 

DELVE, fl. To dig. A. S. de^an. Dut, delvan. 
Teta, Hart. 

DEVIL'S FINGER RING, The large hairy cater- 
pillar. 

_ r To bend or stoop. " That tree i^^Iv." Bat. 

DOnK 1 -f^*"*- ^^*g' ''«?*-«», to stoop. **••'• 



duka, deprimere. 
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DIDS, «. Breasts, or paps. 

DING, n. To Uant or reprove. "Din^d on tke 
ntmse." Teut. t&i^Am, contendere. 
2. A blow; from which, most probablf, the pie- 
oeding word is deriyed. For. Hart Sni Q. 
dcengi, tnndere. 
DINNY, f. To make a noise. " Dwwit duinjr me." 
We are infarmedin the " ClaTis" appended to "The 
Praise of Yorkshin Ale," 1697, that " Din is noyse.' 
A. S, dywun, Bonare. 
DITCH, n. To stick or adhere, as mnd to the spade. 

Ev. 
DITHER. To tremble. Wilb. Et. Huntei's Hal- 
lamshire Glossary. Lend. 1829. 

*. A term for a foolish fellow ; also the 
usual MMitraction for Robert. Carew, 
in his snrvey of Cornwall (1602), 
describing the dialect of the Cornish, 
says — "James they call Immc^; 
Walter, Watty; Robert, JJot^y. 
&c" 
An aquatio plant. The village of Dod- 
ford, in this county, is supposed to 
derive its name from the abundance of 
it found there. Fuller — Worthies of 
Northamptonshire, p, 290, 1662— 
speaking of Dodfbrd, says, " So named, 
I take it, from a ford over the river 
Avon ; and dod*^ water-weeds (com- 
monly called by children cats' tails), 
growing thereabouts." 



DOB, 
DOBBIN, 



DOD, 
DODDER. 
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DOLE, «. To toll Ad interchange of the t and d, 
common to the Western dialect. 
2. A flhare or allotment in the common field ; still 
retained in the namea of fields when applied to 
fields near a rivei ; it may, perhaps, be derived 
from the Wei. dot. 
DOLLOP. A lump or huge piece. Et. 
DON, (. To do on. In the same manne^we have iojf, 

to do off. Jen. Car, Bar. Broc. 
DON, n. Clever, expert. " He's a dan hand at shootin." 
DONNER, n. Anything well performed is said to be a 
donner. 

{n. Wet, moist, or damp : generally ap- 
plied to land. M. Dnt donter, 
obscure. Qerm. tuneken, damp. 
Sui G-. dunk»ii, mucidua. 
DOODLIN, ». Lingering. •' What areyeibai/irtfor?" 
DOOMOT, ». A merry-making, or feast. A. 8. dom, 
council; mot, an assembly. In Fri»an and old 
German, dom is the common term for a house oi 
dwelling. Car. has the word " do," a fete. 
DOSSITY, *. Life or spirit. 

"She Bat herself down soon bh got in the house, 
No iotntu in her to stir." 

Oart'i Vm. Mia. p. 156. 
Among Batchelor's Distortions, we find it written 
''^ dotUi," ».aA rendered " sharpnesa." In LMcester- 
shire, according to Dr. Evans, it sigaifiea *' ailing, 

DOTTERIL, f. An old tree; one that l:as lost its 
" head," as the woodmen pbrwo it. 
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POUGH-KIVVEE. The chert or troogh in which 

the dough is made, 
DOUT, «. To do out, to extingiuBh. Ak. Her. Bar. 
Hart. 

" I have a speech of fire, that fiun wonld blaze, 
But that this folly douU it." 

Hamiet, It. J. 

DOWSE,.. A blow. Ak. 

DKAP-DUiTPLINGS. Dumplings compounded of 

flour and water. Vide Hoor, in drop-dumplings. 
DRESSIN, i. e. dressing. Separating com from the 

chaff. Bat. 
DRIBBLINS. The last drops from the cow at a milk- 
ing. For. ttrippingt. Har. drippingt. A. S, 
dreopan, rtellaie. 
DBOPPLE. To rain in large drops, aa in a storm. 
DROUTH, ». Thirat. Ak. Jen. Bar. 
DROWK, n Drooping. Clare's Til. Min. p. 46. 
DROWN, n. To inundate. Land under water ia said 
to he drowned. Thus the Xea annually draumt the 
meadows near its banks. One of the fen-men's ob- 
jections to the Earl of Lindsey's project was — 

" That the fens in qnestiou were not dtmened, and 
did, therefore, need no drwaing." (No. 6.) 
And thus Ben Johnson, in the " Sad Shepherd," 
" Down to the droumtd lands of lincoliiBhire." 
DROWNINGS, «. Fens, of which the eastern districts 
of the county formerly chiefly consisted. Their state 
is thus described by an old writer : — 

" The aer nebulonB, groese, and fiill of harres i 
the water putred and muddy — yea, fall of lo 



vermene ; the earth spaing, vafast, and boggie; the 
fire Dojsome, turfe and lasaocka— snoh are the in- 
coauiuieucee of the drmeningt.'' 

A Ditcome avneerning Ike Drayaing ofFenttei. 
Lond. 1629. 4to. 

DTJBBY, t. Bluat. Ak. Bar. lo. did>ba, percutere. 
DUCK-SHOWEE. A shower of short continuance. 
DUDMAN, M, A Bcare-crow, Qy. Whether a cor- 

mption of the Ha^fordahire dead-man or dud-man, 

i. e. a man of rags f 
DUPHUS, ». A pigeon-house. For. A. 8. Sw. 

dufhw. 
DTJLL. Deaf. 

DUMMIL, «. Heavy, stupid, Ev. 
DUSTY- MILLER, n. A kind of rude farce performed 

at the harvest supper. Vide Clar^i VU. JUin, xxiv. 
DUDDEE, 1 „ , . c . ^ . 

DUTHER, I '■ *^'^^^^ ^- ^- '^l/'ienan. 

DWIZY, *. Sleepy. Dan. Awfo, a dead sleep. 
DWIZEND, ». Deadlike, having a withered appear- 
ance. A- S. dwinan. Belg. dwytien, languere. Bat. 
" A dcneiaad leauke is a nitbered look." 

0(aDi> to YoriaMre Ale, Lond. IG97. 

EALD, t. To yield. " Apples «ald well this year." 
SALT, n. Pret. of to aiL " Dunna kneow wbal eale 

him." 
EANE. To bring forth: applied to an ewe. A. S. 

Hart, j/ean. 
EANIN-TIDE, ». The lambing season. 
EAETH-QUAKE8,*. Briao (jwiio, or quaker-grase. 
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EAY, n. A pond or pool ; also a drain or artifida] 

water- course. For, A. S. «i, aqua. 
EDGE, I. To move slowly, or by degrees. Et. Wilb. 
EDGY, «. Eager. Ev. 

EEKLE, t. The woodpecker. This bird may be said 
to be the conntryman's barometer : when dead, be 
hangs it Tip by the l^s, and judges of the weather 
by the state of its tongue ; before run it expands bo 
much that It protradea from the month, while in 
mild weather it remains shriTelled up in the head. 
Ak. j/udeL A, S. voigal fugdat, oscines aTea. 
GEL-POUT. The harbot. According to JUorton, the 
Nen is the only Northamptonshire rirer in which 
this fish is caught. 
EEL-DRIVING. Eel-spearing. 

EEND, n. End. " The t'other tend on't." The use 

of this word is common to all the Anglian dialects. 

■ Yes. A. 8. G^K : which, according to 

. Mr. Akerman (Wilt. Gloss.), "must 

-^ have had the exact sound of this word, 

the ff being hut elightly sounded, or 

perhaps not soundeil at aU." 

EES-SURE, f. The common form of the positive a£Br- 

mation. 
EGG-ON. To incite to quarrel. Com. Dan. effffen. 

A. 8. effffian. C, 
EKE, n. To mcrease or augment. Harts, 

" Then eket his speed, and &«es it again." 

Shep. Col. p. 91. 
Used in the same sense by Chaucer and other ancient 
writers. A. S. tacen. Ic. ej/k, augere. 
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ELDEBN, t. All elder tiee. Ak. Bar. 

2. Made of elder. " Mdem wine." 
ELDIN, *. Growing aged. *< Gaffer Nielsen is aom 

eltUn," i. t. getting old. A. S. taidtan. Dim.alder, 

to grow aged. 
ELT. To become soft or moiBt, as earth when damp. 

In Lancasbire, " to S^ dirt ;" dough sometimes after 

kneading. Car. has " elt, to knead." " .ffibtn^-moulds, 

the soft ridges of new ploughed land." Glom. to 

Clare. 
EMMOT. AlivelypersoQ. An "«?iffi«f/' no bad simile. 
ETH, «. A rabbit earth ; also pronounced " yeA," the 

Western word for earth, 
— ___„ r jt. A hedge, and the radlings of which it is 
frtT^i-T) \ composed. A.B.eder&ud e;Aer. Hart 

EDDEE,^ ^^^ Ak.Wilb. 

ETTLES,* Nettles. 

EWERN, ». Untidy, as r^ards apparel Bat 

EYAMS, ». In most glossaries &w?t6(: Fieceeofwood 

attached to the ooUar of a cart-horse. Ak. Jer. Car. 

Teut. hamtM, numella. 

FAGGET. A reproachful epithet applied to a female. 

Her. For. Hart. 
FABDEL, *. A quantity of valueless articles : this is 
one acceptation of the word that Shukespeare and 
other old writers use in the general sense of a pack 
or burden. It./ardello. 

" 'Which they scrope, and Bcratch, and patch to- 
gether, like ghreds in a beggar's cloake, to make up 
afardle of fooleries, and a bundle of babies." 

The Strange WUeh <(f Greenwich. Loud, 1650, p. 2. 
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FARM, f. To clean out " Them bonsen want veil 

farmin." Common to the Western dialects. 
FARRANTLY,!). Respectable: " a /arranf/^ body." 
When applied to animals it means strong, Tigorons. 
Ic._^er, validns, Et. Wilb. Hart. Car. /omntBy. 
FAT, «. Land is said to be^^ when subject to mildews. 
FATHEN. The wild orache. Car. Teee. Ev. 
FAY, n. To cleanse or pnrify : applied to the remov- 
ing filth &om dnuns, &c. ; syDonymous with fiinn. 
ItLfiegia. Siu. Oi.fna, pmgaie. Wilb. Et. Hoot. 
For. in^ 
FEED. To fatten. M. 
FELT. Thefield&re. 

FELTH, n. Feeling, " He's lost hia/e&S." Ev.in/»&A. 
FERRICK, «. To scratch. 
FETTLE, n. To settle, arrange, put in order. 
3. Condition. The word in both acceptations is to 
be found in all the Northem and Midland 
glossaries. 
FEW. A small quantity. ** A few broth or porridge," 

Car. Et. Tees. For. 
FEX, ft. A petty oath : contraction, probably, of I 

faeki, or \fegs. 
FEZZLE, n. A litter of pigs. A. 8./(W?. Et. 
FIG-SUNDAY, .. Palm Sunday. 
FILBEBDS, «. Filberts. The old form of the word. 
FILLER, l f. The shaft-horse ; also pronounced 
THILLER, j " tAaUir." Hetf. For. 

"Thoa hast got more hair on thy chin tTian my 
thill-hone, Dobbin, has on his tail." 

Shakt. Mtrahl. nf Venue, u. 8. 
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FILL-DIKE, n. The mopth of Febmary. 
" JaniMiy white, 

OHPtov. 

FILLIP. To strike with a sudden spring oi motion. 
This word is sometimes used to express a crael opera- 
tion on a toad or hedgehog, to whicli animals it is 
well known rustics have a great antipathy. Moot. 
For. in v. Willan. in ^xir^-hew. 

FINCH-BACK. A cow having a white back is said 
to be^^di-baoked. M. 

FIN- WEED, #. Best hanow, the hrab bo oaUed. 

FIBK, ». A state of restleesnees. " Don't be in such 
ajtri." Sui. O.^a, ourrataie. Also used as a verb, 
to fidget. £v. in tt. 

FISTLES, n. Thistles. Bat Et. Many other words 
idso exhibit the interchange between the ^and A : 
thus we hare thurrongh for furrow, &eten for 
threaten, folentive for TolenUve, &c. 

FIT, n. Fought. Et. 

FLACK, «. A smart blow wHh the open hand. Fot. 

FLACKIN-COMB. A wide-toothed comb: this word, 
and the phrase, " a Jhekinff big one," appears to 
have some connection with the Dan. Jlakhen, ram- 
bling, &c. 

FLAGGY, t. Large and thick ; epoken of com when 
it approaches tbe bulk of " flags," or nishee. 

FLA2E, n. A smoky flams. In Leio. to '^^fiaze is to 
ignite into flame." 

FLEAK, n. A wattied hurdle. Her. Car. Ev. Germ. 
,flecAt0. 
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FLIG'D. Fledged, I&yfa^ar. "Wflb. Tcea. Ev. Cm. 

Hence _;!yjwr, a ygnng bird just fledged. 
FLIT, f. To/t't a hen !a to tie it to a stake, ao that it 

cannot deaert its chickeoB. 
FLITTING, n. A remoTing or departing. Dm. fiyttr, 

migrare. "WUb. Hart. Car. Bat 
FLOBBEB, r. Loose, flabby. TvfA.fiiMe. 
FOG, n. Bank and ooane aftei-gntse. Lane. Car. 

Tees. Ev. For. Moor. Tim. f eg. 
FOOTY, ». Taluelesa, paltry. Pi. fOMtre. For. in 

foviry. Ak. 
FOBBEST, t. Urst, quad fonttL The fint htase 

of a team. 
FOT. Fret, of the verb to fetch. 
FBECKS, «. Fainfal sores appearing at the ends of 

the fingers. 
FREE-MABTIX. When a oov has two calvw at a 

birth, male and female, tibe female, who is gmeially 

barren, goes by the above name. Horton. Car. 
FBEM, Jnioy and enccnlent : applied chiefly to green 

food. lQ.framar, mollis. A. S.from, strong, etonb 

" But notwithstanding the ooldness of the tisijej 

BoU, it is ordiuarilf the fiaamett, aa onr &rnieiB 

expreesit; that is, tlie richwtfeeding land wehave." 

Morton, p. 61. 

Ak. inborn. Wilb. Car. Bat 
FRESH, n. This word used in refeiaioe to cattle sig- 
nifies fet, or " well to do." Her. 
FREZ, «. Fnrze. The ttansporitioa of vowel and 

consonant. See wapte. 
FBIDDLE, To idle or trifle away time. 

, Google 
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FEIDGE, H. To chafe by friction. Ev. It. fregare, 

fiiare.' 
FBIT. Pret. of to frighten, " He was som^Vi^ womt 

he?" 
FBUM. Fine, bEtndeome ; a ^^frum fellow." Hert. 

A. S.,/VMm, principium. 
FEOUSTY, t. Filthy. Swifl ioAfroKgy. 
FTJLL-SKIT, *. At full speed. " He war gwMn along 

aXJuU-tkit." A. S. loyle, in priBoipiti, Ic. tkiotr, celer. 
FULL-SWOP. To drop "JUll-wop," i. e. with a 

nidden &U: the same idea is also conveyed by 

"Jlump" baith, fabricated, probably, from sound. 

A. 6. ttK^a, mina. 
FURRIDGE, ». To search or hnnt. 
FOOT-BRIG, n. A pUnt or trunk of a tree laid over 

a stream, bo as to afford a passage to pedestrians 

only : thus Clare — 

" Down laae, and close o'er /wf-ir^, gate, and stile." 
M«ji. Cat. p. 32. 
FUZZEN, ». Furze. 

OAFFEB, *. A title of reepect given to the old ; also 
naed in the sense of master, or headman. 

GAIT, n. A gait of water is two hucketfuls. In the 
more sonthem districts called a yoke, from the instm- 
menl with which it is carried. By no means pecu- 
liar to tbis county, but common to all the Eastern 
and Vorthem dialects. 

OALL8, n. Wet and moist patches of land. Car. 
For. Belg. ffoUK, aquagiom. 

GAMMER, *. A respectful title for an old wonoan. 
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OAF- HTJL, «. Oap-hole, a chasm in tlie eartli. 8w. 
gapa. 

OAP-MOTJTHED, n. Having an onpt^ month, i.e. 
withoat teeth. 

GARE, t. To expreae stupriBe 1^ the looks, to Bbtre. 
A cockney who visited the countiy was said to go 
"ffarin abont ;' perhaps this remark might be better 
applied to a countryman's visit to London. 

GATTARDS. " Will yon go with me gattartU ?" »'. «. 
WiU yon accompany me on my way home f Dr. 
Evans, in his " Leicestershiie Words," explains this 
to mean " gaU-ieardt" i. e. towards the gate ; bnt it 
b more probably, as in the Ciaven dialect, "gmt- 
foardt" to accompany ; " to gang in the same ^ntt." 
Car. in «. 

GAtJLT, n. A blue calcareone clay. For. 

2. The bubbling motion produced in a liquid by its 
rapid converaion into vapour, ebullition. 

GEARS. The harness and trappings of horses, &o. 
Ak. For. Her. A. S. gaara, apparatus; also used 
as a verb, *' Q^xr the horses." 

GEARING, I. The railings round a vraggon. U. 

GEDD, n. A disease in sheep, attended by gidtHittn, 
from which the name is derived. Ev. 

GEUNNE. Pnt. ot to give, or ffUy as it is here pro- 
nounced. 

GIE. To give. Conunon, with sligbt variations, to 
all the English and Scotch dialects. 

GIFTS. White spots on tiie finger-nails, indicative, it 
is believed, of good fortune. Car. Hnnter, For. 
Tees. Bar. 
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GIG. An old machine for winnowing com ; now 
grown quite into diBnBe, being Buperseded bf moie 
recent inventions. 

'Two trees of the same species, 
growing united, trunk to trunk. 
This ia given as a Northampton- 
shire word by Morton. A fftm- 
tool ring was a double oi twisted 
one, ^Ten by lovers to theii 
GIHGL, mistresses. Jimmers, in the 

OEMEL-TREE. ) North country dialect, are "joint- 
ed hinges." Most etymologists 
^ree in deriving this word from 
the Latin ffefiidlut; it would 
also appear to be nearly allied to 
the Dan. gemot, a consort, male 
or female. 

GIVE, ». To relax, from the dampness of the atmos- 
phere or fermentation, applied to com. A tub is 
also said to give when it leaks. Sw. gifien, leaky ; 
or more probably used in the Norfolk sense of "Jor- 
give, to begin to thaw." For. in «. 
GL£G, n. A glance. " I geuame a gleg at him." 
GLENT, $. Fret, of to gline, t. «. to glance or stare. 
GLINK, n. The sound which a liquid makes in 
escaping from a narrow-mouthed vessel. Dan. 
gltmk. 
GLOWER, M. To stare. Jam. 
GLUT, n, A long continuance of wet weather. 
GODDLE, I. To deceive. " I ben't agwain to be 



priae. " What the ffoodjtn be 
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ffoddUd a'ter that fashion." WeL godtnyiUHB, ffod- 

vsyll, a slight deception. 
GODLINS. " By godlini." Can this be a coimptioa 

of *' Ood's limbs," ai is it merely an inatance of the 

diminntion often found in popolar fonns of asseven- 

tiou? 
GOLDING, n. The com marigold. Hoiton. Wilh. 

Dat. ffoudt-bloan. 
OOLLOP, (. To swallow greedily. Dnt ffolpm. 
GOOD, n. Used as a veib. " It wont good me nmie." 

PaL 
GOODJERS, ^ ^'^ ««1«»»«»» of wonder and «n- 
GOOD-YEAR. . 

" What the goodfear, my lord I why are yon thus 
oat of meaanre wdf" 

Much ado about NvOting, AoL i. aa. 3. 
Sterens ezpluns this gonjeret, morbus gallioos ; bnt 
Mi. Collier contends that it is good-year, and 
stiengthais his supposition by quotations from oo- 
tonporary writers. Vide CoUier't Shak*. VoL ii. 
p. 198. It appears to be bnt a Tariation of the 
common exclamation " good dear." 
GOR, «. Dirt A. S. 8w. gor. Wilb. For. in gore. 
GOBM, n. To dirty. In some parts of the county 

transposed to grom. Her. 
OOSSUK, n. A bill-hook for cutting gosG or foize. Et. 
nnrtT ("*•■ ^ ditch or drain. Belg. ^outc. Flem. 

GOAT "J ^*"' ^'' ^^'™'' * ''™°' *"'■ ^*^ ^"^ 

' i caTemi terra ; gut, forameu. Car. 



GOTTY, 
GOUTY, 
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n. Wet and hoggy, " A gouty field." 
A piece of land intoseoted with many 
small stieams, &o., would be called 
a "^ gotty piece." In Cheshiie, 
guMtt. Wilb. in v. 

GRAB, R. A grasp. Dan. grab. 

GRAIN, n. The laiger biweh of a tree. M. Car. 
Tees. Hart Dan. gren. la. gtMn. 

GRAINS, f. Bfalt after the water has been piewed 
ihiongfa it. Ic grion. Hart. 

GBAMUERD, i. Giained, as the pores of the skin, 
irith dirt " How gramnwrd yonr feayce be." 

GBAN-CAP, *. A conical oovCTiog for the head, made 
by children of mshee. 

GRAVEL, n. A ford. In former times it was usual 
in &a fenny dietricts to' fill the beds of rivers and 
wateroonises with gravel, in order to save the 
ezpense of building a bridge, which, as it gradually 
wore away,' was supplied with fresh materials by 
common day-work, at the expense of the parish in 
which it was situated. Hence the term gravd, as 
applied to a fordable passage, now almost obsolete. 

GRET. Familiarj intimate. A. 8. grttan, to greet. 
"They two be very gref." Found in both the 
Western and Northern dialects. 

GRET. To work by the piece, in contradistinction to 
time-labour. Et. Bat 

GBISIE, n. To blacken. Car. Tees. 

GRIP, A narrow ditch or furrow. Car. Her. Jen. Pal. 
A. S. gr^. 

GBOM, A A forked stick used in Uiatching. Ak. 
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aRTTBBY, t. Dirty. 

GRUDQING8. A kind of bran, nert to pollard in 
fineness. Bar. *^guryeotu, pollard, coaise flonr." Ev. 
Fr. '* etcourgeon, a kind of base and degenerate wlieat, 
wUch being ground yields very white, bat very 
light, and litUe noniiehing meal." ffote^i Dirt. 
167a 
GBUMFT, n. Stiff and hard, spoken of soil ; and 

nsed figuratively Ibr '* •aucy," ill-tonpered. Et. 
OULF-JOINT, n. A chasm intersecting strata. 
Uorton, p. 07- 

rWide and deep fissnres, often fonnd im- 

tasectingaBtiatamof stone. Horton. 

Differing from "criekt," "teanu" iuo., 

in bdng generally filled with earthy 

matter. The same words are also 

used to express a drain or amaU 

stream. The chaons formed by 

rooting np toees are also tramed 

"ywfl-hole." 

" TheTTS passage Bodejueley stopped by a gnBi» 

gtd (ingens Torago) made with the violence of the 

etreames jt raime downe the moimtainee, by wearing 

awaye of the earths." 

BraniWi QmntuM CbrtMM, fol. 110. IHl. 
Allied to the Fr. fOuUt. Soi. G. goel, voiago. 
GULLED, n. Intoraectod with ffulU. Thus Clare— 
"OoHbytheratira^fedwa^oa road." 

aural Miue, p. 76. 
GITIBH, «. To tear up with nolenoe, as a stream when 
swollen with floods. 



GFLLS, 
GULLEYS. 
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3. To swallow vonciouely Jen. Teat, ffultiffn. 
Germ, goaf an, 

fConmioii Beiue, nnderstandiiig. Ak. 

Bm. Bat. For. Hart. Jen. WUb. 

017MSH, J in gamm. Car. has gaum, to 

GUMPTION. ] know, to distinguish. Teut. 

gaume, acatus- Mfes. G. gaviaaan, 

percipere, 

aUSTEB, n. *' To be in a gutter," i. e. oat of breath, 

in a paffing state. Dan. gu$t, flatus. 
GTTTTLING, n. A guoling fellow, a great eater. C. 
GUZZLE, \ ... ., „ -, 
GUDJIL, }'■ ^^"^ '^^•^- G«™-^- 

2. Small beer. "Foot guzeU." C. 
GWAIN, t. Sometimes nsed in the sense of *' to go :" 
" Will yon gieain wi' me ?" but oftener as the part. 
A. S. gan. GJerm. gtim. 
GWAIN-ON, (. Going on. Scolding. '< He's alias a 
ffioam on at me." 



HATCHLIN, ( ■^f ^rr° "VTT^* '« '? 'T 
HACKLIN. 1 ''"'''" " *"'**■ ^''- '"^'^ 
I. pectere, 

HAG. To fatigue. " I be hogged a'moaat to death." 
" A haggvg road," one that is tiring to the horses. 
Et. hogging. 

HATN, *. To preserve a field for mowing, by ezoluding 
cattle from it. Ak. Jen. Bar. Sai, G. haegn, a tueri 
oircnmdata sepi. Germ, hagen, conseivare. Jam. 
Broc. to preserve. 

HALLON-TIDE. The season of the feetiral of All 
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Saints. Before the days of t^jricultmal improre- 
ment the operatioiu of the fanner vere chiefly regn- 
lated by tlie red letter days. From Sf icbaelmaa to 
Ballon-tide was the old rule for the period of sowing 

HALM. Stubble ; Btraw used in thatching. Dan. 

ialfa. Com. 
HAI^D-PAT, t. Ready at, flnent. 
HANiyS-CHARE. A a%ht job, one that rsqures 

only a small portion of labour. Et. 
HANDY, .. Near to. Ak. Har. Tees. Jen. Bar. 
2. Ready, quick, &o. Hart A. 8. Mmdlunga, 
pnesto : " look handy" 
HANTLE, n. A handfol ; evidently a corruption. 

2. A scnffle, oi scolding bout. Et. 
HAP-LtJCK. At hazard, without premeditation. 
" He did it hap~luek," 

" He is resolved Mt-miss, or tuippt-go-ladi (ao- 
oording to the conntr; Teatooick), to have a blow 
at their Jack." 

Vtadicatvm iiflht Cotmtrtatitnu nftha Tmm. 
Lond. 1673. 
HAB. To have. A. & oA. 
HARD-A-HEARIN. Deaf. 

HABDS, ». A term applied in the fenny districts tu 
those patches of laud which, fironi superior elevation, 
or other causes, remain hard and dry during the 
winter season ; oases, as it were, upon the dreary 
expanse of marshes. Before " tbe dtayuing of the 
fennes," the dwellers upon these hard* were often- 
times exposed to the most distressing privations. An 
old writer, describing the fens of this and adjcuning 
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counties, thns remaiks :—" In winter, when the ioe 
is strong enongh to hinder the passage of boats, and 
yet not ahle to beare a man, the inhabitants npon 
the iardt and the bankea within the fennes, can have 
no help of food — no comfort for body or soole— no 
woman ayd in hsr travel! — no meanii to baptbw a 
child, or to administer the communion — no supply 
of any necesaitie, saving what these desolate places 
can afford."— Duoortte eoneeming the Drayninff ef 
Fmnet, 1629. 

HARTEST-MAN, ». The Harry long-legs (Phakm- 
ffiam opilioj': one of those insects which supersti- 
tion protects from wanton injury. Their abundance 
is supposed to denote a dry harvest. 

HASSAGK, n. A coarse species of grass, growing in 
damp places. The term kcMOck, as applied to foot- 
cushions, may possibly be traced to this source. For. 
Ev. 8w. AuKiM, juncas. 

HAT, I. Hot. A. S. ktBta. 

HA8K!Y, n. Hard and rough. A person affected with 
a severe scorbutic affection described her foce as 
" very hatkff." Dr. £van« renders it dry and hanili. 
Jam. ha*k. 

HASTENER, A screen for the purpose of hattoning 
the cooking of meat. 

f ». A small wood or coppice, used in conjnnc- 
I tion with some other word. Swine- 

HAW, J haoi, weat-Adte, &c. Germ. ha*. Sni. 

HAY, j G. geog. A. 8. haga, agellus : nearly 

I allied to the Northern ihaw, a wood. 

l_^ For. in Aojjj, Hart, in hagg. 



HAZZLE, (. The appearance presented b^ the akin 

before it chapa. A. S. hanoe, lividua. 
HEAD, n. Kind or sort. " If their seed be all of 

one hMd, as they call it, that is, of one particular 

sort, it sells the better, by sixpence or a ahillisg a 

bushel, for seed." Morton, p. 477- The A. 8. had, 

Sw. Jut, Bifpiifiea quality, condition. 
HEAD-ACHE, f. The common corn-poppy, so named 

from the cephalalgic tendency of the scent. F(V. 
" Called head-aAe from their sicklj smeU," 

(3inv'( SJtep. Cal. p. 4?. 
HEAD-AN^D-ASED. A stone-digger's phrase: a 

stone is said to rise with a head-and-abed, i. t. with 

an even ^de and surface. MOTtoo, p. 108. 
HEABTH, ». The floor on which wood b charred, or 

the pile of sticts used by charcoal burners for the 

same purpose. Morton. 
HECTH, *. Height. Afc. 
HEDGE-CHAT, m. The common hedge-sparrow. 
HEFT, f. Wraght. " What" s th* A^ on't?" Ak. 

Jen. Her. Bar. A. S. h^han, levare. 
HEIT, n. A word addressed to the second hoise is a 

team, as a command to turn to the^'oaf-sideof the 

driver. Mr. Hartshome derives it from the Pfflinan 

hritOy come hither. Used by Chaucer, Frer^g Tale, 

Ty. voL i. p. 287. 
HELL-WEED, ». A troublesome species of bind-weed 

(convolvulus arrensis and cascata). Evidently from 

the A. S. kelan, togere. 
HEN-MOTTLD, n- A black spongy and mouldering 

earth, so called, Mortoo thinks, firom its bemg of 
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that species which poultry take delight to flatter and 
daat themselves in. p. 37> 
HEN-TOED. A person who walks with hia feet 

tamed in is said to be hen- toed. 
HEP, t. A heap ; also a quantity of persons or things, 
in which sense it oocdis in Layamon. The A. S. 
heap, tunna. For. Car. 

" Well Bftid, old houest buddies. Here's a heap 
Of merry lasses." 

Houghlon'i EnglUhraaa for my Money. 
1578. iii. 3, 
" His fiynd aind engia heapat." 

Homtiei a/jBlfrio, Vol. i. p. 340. 

HERN-SHAW, «. The heron. In the northern part 
of the county it is known by no other name. 
" Minerva's hemiham and her onl." 

B. and P. Matgtie of A ngurt, 

BETTER. Ill-natured, spiteful. *' He's alias been 
uncommon hetter agin me." Ev. Ic. keipta, animo 
violeoto agere. Car. gives "hotteiin, boiling with 
passion." Germ, haderen. 

HEY. To hie. "fieyanwi'e." Ic. hei/a. "Daa. hej, 
quickly. 

HIDGE, t. To walk fast, oi with increased speed, as 
to "hidffe along." A. S. Aiffian, to hasten. We 
have also the phrase, " to h^ff off," ». e. move away 
qnickly. Germ. hagga-aS, abscindere (Lex. Suev. 
Germ. Lat. 1640). 

HIGH-LARNT, ». e. high-learned. A man, wishing 
to apologise for his ignorance, said he had not been 
" high-lamt.'^ 
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HIGH-LOWSl 8ho88 coming up the ancle. For. 

HIKE, t. To remove anything bom its proper place, 
as " them tota be al hiked aff ;" aleo to hike off, to 
decamp hastily. Ak. Jen. Tu. For. Ic. Aula, cedere. 
For. piie-oS. 

HIKE, r **■ To ""^^ "I' "^ S^^ *^- ^- ^"*- ^^■ 

HOICK, i ^^' ^^ ^^^ **^** "^^^ *** 

^ ( Jen. hoke. Bar. Aooi. 

HILLING, f. Bedclothes, or any species of coTering. 
A. S. helan, legere. Pal. has "hylling, a covering." 
Hart. Wilb. Lane. 8ic. Jen. gives the West county 
verb, " AW, to hide," and the proverb, " ThahteiUr 
is as bad as the stealer," *. ». the receiver is as bad 
as the thiet 

" Lord, n-huine sighen we thee hangrjr, and we 
fedden thee ? tUratj', and we gaveo thee drynke ? 
And whanae ugfaen we thee herborles, and we ber- 
boreden thee I or nakid, and we hUidtn thee t" 

Wicliffe, MaUhew, c. 26. 

HIND-EEND, ». The latter end. " Autumn is the 

hind-tend of the year." Teee. in kindtrend. 
HING, n. To hang : so naed by Chaucer. " Sitiff sig- 

nifieshang." — YorhihireAle, 1697- Car. Hnn. Tees. 
HIRPLE, M. To walk lamely, to limp. 
HITHER. Xearest : used in. designating fields, as the 

hither delf, wung, &c, meaning the nearest to the 

homestead. 
HOB'S HOG. " You thought wrong, like ffob't hog," 

who, saith tradition, imagined ho was going to reenve 

bis breakfast when the butcher oame to his sty to 

kill him. Ev. 
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HOCKSy, ». To move or clatter with the feet, " to 

go Aoektin aboat ;" and the phiase to a person in the 

way, of " hoehy," eqaivalent to move off. Fr, 

hoeimr. Teut. huttmt, to jog. 

HODGE, *. To patch or sew clumsily. 

HODS, n. Pieces of turf out into a qnadrel shape. 

Morton. 
HOG-A-WE, t. A boyish pastime, in which the chief 
feature is kicking, or gently striking ; perhaps iirom 
the Ic hogga, Terberare. 
HOOS, n. Yearling sheep. Bay gives this as a 
Northamptonshire word, 1674; used also, he says, 
in YorkehiTe, bat now understood to be used in most 
of the agiicultuial and grazing counties. X. Fi. 
hc^ta. Hart, hogget. Jen, Car. Bar. "We have 
the proverb, "to lose a hog for a hap'orth o' tar," 
implying a sarcasm upon niggardly husbandry. 
"Let's not, loasa an Ao^^ for a hawporth of tar." 
Torkahire, p. 42. 
"To conclude with the old im>verbe, hee that 
will loose a aheepe (or a hagge) for a pennyworth of 
tarre, cannot deserve the name of a good basbaod : 
yon may gnesse at my meaning. Honest country- 
men, worthy gentlemen, farewell." 

The Cimnlryman'i Initrvclifr. Land. 1636. 

HOH, ') An elevated site : a frequent name for a field 
HOD. J in snch situations. A. 8. hoh. 

" Hao is a determination of many places in this 
shire, as Thomhoo, Cogenboo, and many others; 
and it commonly appeareth to be a craggie, rockye, 
Btonye, and thomye place. Barren for the moat, 
and not as profitable as other places." 

Nordm't NorthampUmihirf, 1610. p. 17- 
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HOLD, ». "How d'ye Aoldf Howdo you dot" tiie 
common form of sailutation, meaning, how do you 
hold 01 retain your health. Ex. 
HOLT, n. A common name for a field. The A. S. 
Aolt may, perhaps, admit of a wid^ signification than 
wood or grove, 

"HaveyeaDy pig«,calvM, orcolta; 
Have ye aaj lambs in yonr hallw ?" 

B. and H. Btgga^t BuA, iiL I. 

2. Hold. " Ony let me get holt an ye." 

3. A quarrel or diapnte. Ev. 
HOMOCKS, ». Large feet and legs. Bat. 
HOMOCKIN, t. Making a noise with the legs. 
HOOD,». Wood. 

HOODIN, I. Gathering sticks for fnel. "Gwain 

hoodin" going wooding. 
HOOK, s. A piece of land situated on a slope. 
HOOLET, «. An owl. Her£ Car. Auiht. Toes. 

hfitelet. 
HOOPIT, ». The signal in the children's game of tig : 

thus, to " cry hoc^ic" is to exercise the lungs pretty 

Instily. A. S. hteeopan. Sui. G. opa, clamare. 
HOPPLES, n. Straps for the legs of horses; to 

" koppU" a horse is to fasten hie legs with these 

straps. Ev. Car. 
HORSE-THYME. WUd thyme. The prefix added 

on the same principle as in "horse-radish," "Aorw- 

rennet," &c. ; simitar to the Greek bov. 
HOT, Did hit. Pret. of the verb hit. "A hot me 

on my yead." 
HOTCHEL, «. To move with a hobbling motion. 



HOW, 
HOO-E, 
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"It's as mncb aa I can do to kotehd, along." Belg. 
hotten. Jam. koteh. Cat. hoteh.' 
HOTJSEN, .. Plural of houee. Ak. Ev. Jen. 
HOUQIN, t. A coTering attached to a bone's collar. 
Wei. Aw». Fi. houme. Hart Bat. 

. A pig and bird propelling imperative. 
Ic. Aoa, gregea convocare vel agere. 
Hoor gives Aoo-e as a Suffolkism, in 
the same sense, " pronounced in a 
deep guttural tone." Also a Kentiab 
provincialiBm. Levntt Butory o^ 
y_ Tenet. Lond. 1723. p. 16. 

HOWK, w. To draw out; "hotek it out" Dau. 
hartken. Tent. hoKken, screaie. Sni. G. holka, 
cavare. 
HOWP, «. Pret. of to help. Bat. 
HUB, n. The nave of a wheel. M. Bat. 
HUBS, n. Large rugged stones that will not staud 

froet. Morton. 
HUG-MUG, «. Confusion, " all in a hvg-mug." Shaka. 

^as hugger-nw^ger. — Sdmlel, iv. ec. 5. 
HULK, n. A temporary hovel built in " lambity-tinu" 
for the convenience of the Bhepheida in attending to 
the sheep. A. S. huk. Moor, For. 
HULL, «. To throw or hurl, of which perhaps it is a 
corruption. "ffuU th' orts to the hoogs." Hoor, 
Hart. Ev. Wilb. Bat. 

2. Whole. "Heart hull" heart whole; ^' kaUy," 
wholly. 
HULT. To open a rabbit, hare, &c. Bailey has 
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" to huUi, to take out tlie garble of a hare or 

" I could kwft joia grace, and hand yon up croee-le^d. 
Like a hare at a ponlter'a." 

B. and P. PfiUatlet, y. I. 

A. S. iolian, Tacnare. ' 

HUM-CLOSEN, «. Home closes, i. e. those fields im- 
mediately adjoining the homestead oi farm-hoose. 

This most by no means be confounded with the 

" holnu" or " hamt," in the Talley of the Nen and 
s other rivers. See Nord&n't DeHiuation of Nortkamp- 

Umthire, p. 37. 
HUMPHREY-ROW, *. A Tiolent diapnte. Can this 

hsTe originated in tome irasdble Humphrey ? 
HUNDRED-THISTLE. Turoeringo. Morton. 
UUNDY, t. To injnie with tbe horns. Bat. 
HURKLE, N. To crouch. Clare. lu Leiceeterahire, 

"To eoKer and contract the body, as in sickness." 

Et. in tf. 
HUS. This word, the old A. 8. form of honee, is still 

retained when preceded by some other word denq;ting 

its use or character; thus — duf-i&ttf, dore-honse; 

bood-Auf, a wood-house, &c. Also applied to the 

common sitting-room of a farm-house. Car. For. in 

bouse. Bat. Aevn. 
HUST. A cough; now more frequently applied to that 

disorder among cattle. Ic. hoit». A. S. kwoita, 

tussis. Ev. Jam. 
HUTCH, w. A coop, or large cbest. Moor, Her. Et. 

In old French, hti<ihe signified a chest or large ooffer ; 
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a word atili rettuaed in the patois of the Channel 
Islands. See Cwtarea, or an Account <^ the hland 
ofJertey, p. 44 (ed. 1835). 

ING, t. A meadow neai a brook, Ic. etnye. Car. 
INNERDS, #. Inwards, entrails " Pigs tnnerdt." 

A. S. innewardt. Shake. 2 Hen. IV. For. Bar. 
INON, ». An onion. Ft. e^wm. Ak. Hart. Bar.. 

For. Jen. intn. 
I8TRAY, *. Yesterday. " I sin him itlray." 
IT, f. Yet. 
IT, n. Without the inflection for tto : "it feace," " it 

mouth," &c. Ev. 

JACK- A- LANTERN, ». " To cany jack-a-lantem" 
i. «. on the shonldeis. 

JACK-A-LENT, s. A puppet formerly thrown at in 
Lent; now only used as a reproachful epithet, as in 
SliakB. Merry Wiee$ ^ WindtoTt iii. 3. Ste Ojrford- 
sbire castom, described by Kennet, in the Camtkn 

- Soeietff't Anecdote* and TradilUm», p. 114. 

JERKIN, ». " Jerlcin about," romping. 

JIFFY, (. A small space of time. " I'l dut in a. jiffy." 
Ak. Car. Tees. Bar. 

JINGLES, ». Beads, &c., hung on, were appended to 
the ends of bobbins. These jinglei are more for 
ornament than use, and are adopted from an ambition 
to make the pillow look smart. Old coins are fre- 
quently used for this purpose ; hence that eyesore to 
antiquaries, the perforation tfarough the rim. This 
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word IB often oaed by old writes for tiinkets, &c. 
Vide Nares in «. 
JINNY-BUNTAIL, .. The ignis fatnue, orWiUwHh 
the wiBp. Believed in Northamptonshire to proceed 
from a dwarfish spirit, who takes delight in mislead- 
ing " night-faring clowns," not unfrequcntly winding 
up a long series of torments by dragging his victims 
into a river or pond. The word is evidently a cor- 
ruption of Jinn with the burnt tail, Jild burnt tail. 
" Will with the iTisp, or Ggl btimi lagle." 

Goflon'i fiota oa Don Quuoto. 
Loud. 1654. p. 97. 
" An ignis tiittiiui, or esalaUon, and ^o» a bwml 
lagle, or Will with the wispe." 

Ibid, p. 268. 

JOIST, n. To graze cattle at a stipulated sum pet 

diem, &c. A corruption or broad pronunciation of 

the word e^tt, derived by Johnson from tke Fr, 

yi«A>, a bed or resting place. The word is still in 

every-day use, and is a Northamptonshire word of 

some two centuries standing, as will be seen from the 

follovriiig quotation ; — ' 

"Borrongh great feone containeth abont 7,000 

acres : this fenne is vaaallj bo much sarroanded 

that the dry places and all are not able to bears the 

inliabitants cattell ; in those two yeasea (1619-lCSO} 

it was all dry, aiid}reelded such abundance of foather, 

that they received for a great part of summer 60 li 

a day for the ioyating of cattell, as tbey call it, out of 

the high countrey." 

Duoourse ooneerning the DrayvAng af Anne*. 
I«nd. 1C29. 

cj.iz.-j), Google 
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JOISTEE, n. An animal taken " to jmtt." Ev. 
JOLE, n. To roll to and fro in walking. 
JORUM, *. A quantity, generally of food. For. has 
"j«roboam, ot Jorum, a capacious bowl," Jen. Hart. 



KANGLE, *. To entangle. " That thread be kanghd." 
KANGLIN-COMB. A wide-tootbed comb. In the 

north Btjlacking-comb. q. T, 
KAN8H, I, A pile of faggota. " Kanty, a rick." 
Bat. In N^orfolk Foiby defines a eaneh to mean a 
small quantity of com in the straw, put into a comer 
of the bam or out-house. 
2. To pile wood, potatoes, &c. Et. kenih. 

f Pieces of atone "in Tery small masses, and 
uncertain and irregular shape." This 
would appear to be the genuine name for 
such substances. Morton says, "Whe- 
ther they are pieces ot shreds of the lime- 
stone, of the ragg, or of our ordinary 
KEAL, J sandstone, they have all the name of 
KALE. ) keale." In some parts of the county it is 
more especially applied to the scalings or 
fragments of the sandstone, as ereacA, or 
erath, is to the limestone. Morton, p. 41. 
A. S. Kfflan. Sui. G. Ic. tkilia, seperare. 
A. S. Kala. Belg. ichalie, putamina. Fr. 
ehaille, a rocky earth, 
KECK, ». To be sick. Ak. &c. Sw. kraktu. lo. 

levok. 
KECK-HANDED, ». Left-handed. Mr. Halliwell 
(DiethnaryofAreAaieandProeincial Wtnrdt) pves 
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this aa an Ozfordsbire word, and rendeis it "wrongly :" 
the primitiTe sense is, I believe, the one I have 
given it. 

KE£CH, (. To dip and take ap vater or other liquid ; 
to lade. 

KE£F. Food for cattle. A\. For. Bar. Hart 

£ELL. The ommttim of a slanght«red animal. For. 
Et. Hart. A. S. kylU, atv. 

EERCHER, ». A neckhandkerchief. 

KEBLACK, t. CharlcKik. In the northern districts 
kedlock, as in Shropshire and Leicestershire. Hart. 
Et. in c. 

KERNELS,!*. Pfrites. 

KETCH, )». To congeal. " AU of a <h(cA." "These 

KITCH, J coals be HukedT Ak. 

KAINT, *. Cannot. " I kaint do it" 

KID, I. A peascod. Bat. Bar. 8w. kudd«. Wei. eod. 
2. A bundle of dry thorns, or small feggot. Mar- 
shall's East Yorkshire Glossary, Hart. Er. Car. 
Wei. cidvsdn. 

KILL-DRY. The piocefls of drying wheat, which a 
wet harvest has caused to " spring in the ear," or 
germinate. A. S. kdan, to cool. 

KILL'S- A -FIRE, », A proTerbial expression, intimat- 
ing the existence of enmity. " ^IVi-a-fire 'tween 
they two." " The tow is in the fire" ia another of 
these symbolical allosions. Both are to be found in 
Arthur Hall's Works. Lond. (about 1S98), pp. 
5 and 19. 

KIMNEL,) 

KIUBLE i"' -^ ^^^"'g *"^ 0' t™y- Hart Ev. 
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KIKDLY, n. Well to do. " A tin^y cow." Lane. 
But. 

KINGS. An exclamation in nse among boys to give 
notice of a cessation of game. 

KINKAM, t. To throw a stone " kinkam," is to pro- 
ject it with just sufficient force to enable it to skim 
along the surface of a pond without sinking. Belg, 
kink, plica. 

KIT. The entire quantity, "tlie wliole kit." For. 
Moor, Car. Jam. Hart. I have also hoard the twm 
applied to denote collectively a number of families 
of the same name ; among which, althougli, indivi- 
dually speaking, all traces of relationship may have 
become extinct, a kind of ideal clanship still oxistB, 
never more observable than in the broils and pugna- 
cious manifestations which ore continually occurring 
to disturb the harmony of the feast-day. Clearly 
and legitimately derived from the A. S. kj/the. 

KIT-GAT, n. A pellucid vitrified stone, used to stanch 
blood, henue often called staunch or staund stone. 
At Kettering it has given name to a lane, so called 
&om its having been found there in great abundance. 
Bridges in Kettering. 

KITLIN. A kitten. Common to the Anglian dialects. 

KIT- WILLOW. The almond-leaved willow. Morton. 

KIVVEB. To cover. WUb. For. Hart, kevar. 
2 A round wooden tub or tray nsed in making 
butter. Fr. cumer. 

KLESF, «. Oeneially the appellation of a field on the 
steep side of a hill. A. 8. el^, olivns. Old Germ. 
kli^f oblique. 
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KNACKER, n. A village harness meDder. For. 
KNAVE, n. A familiar name for the black-bird : the 
children's gloss on its cry being — 

"Draw the Imavt a cup of beer ; 
Be quick, quick, quick \" 

Clare. 
KNOP, n. A bud ot blossom. Dan. knop. Germ. 

knotpe. Teut. knoppe. Jam. 
KNOTS, «. The name of a Tariety of pyrites. Mor- 
ton, p. 117. 
KOTTLED. Perplexed. Bai kotierd. 

LACE-SONGS. A name given to a cnrions variety of 
rhymes, sung at the lace-pillow. The burdens, 
stanza, &c., so arranged as to assist the yonng 
worker in completing the various movements of the 
bobbins. Lace making is almost always accompanied 
with singing, and on passing through a village on a 
summer's day, the sight of the knitters and lace- 
makers groaped on the green, working and chanting 
" in the sun," cannot fail to recal to the memory 
those lines of oar great poet — 

" it is old and plain i 

Tbe BpinsCera, and the knitters in the sun. 

And the free maids, tliat neave their thread with 

, Do use to chant it : it is sill}', sooth, 

And dallies vith the iunocence of lava. 
Like the old age." 

Twe(flh Night, ii, i. 

LADE, n. Synonymous with keeeh. A. S. hladan. 

Tees. Bar. liade. 
LADE-9KIP. A brewing utensil used in " lading" or 
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transferring the beer from one tub to another. A. S. 
hladan, h&uriie ; tciop, ras. 

LADY-LOCK, «. The ladybird. 

LAMB. To beat or otherwise ill-treat. Wilb. Car. 
Hart. Ic lam, cejdo. Arthar Haiti Wont*, p, 
98 (rep. 1814). 

LAMB-EARTH. A variety of dark-colonred vegetable 
aoil. A corruption probably of loam. Germ. Idan. 

LAMB- TOE. The kidney vetch. 

LAND-SPRING. A spring of the temporary kind. 
Morton, p. 318. 

LABENCE. An imaginary being, supposed to preside 
over idle people. Invoked sometimes as "Long 
Larenee" a phrase common to most parts of the 
kingdom. I am not aware that St. Lawrence has 
ever claimed the patronship of this class of persons, 
though we are told by Naogeorgus (B. Googe's 
translation), p. 98, that — 

" Laurence, from the backe, and from the sUoDlders, 
sicknesse pattes." 

LARGESS, w. A gift to reapers in harvest. 

LASH f "■ ^"'^y^' ^*°'' ■ *PP1'<^<1 to a meadow causing 

LUSH 1 <'aWe to be laih or loose. For. " Lathe, 

' \ laxna. Prompt. Parv, Mins. lashe." 

" How huh and lusty the grass looks." 

Tempetl.ii. \. 

LASH-HORSE, .. The second horse in a team. 

r The number of eggs laid by the hen before 
LATER, J shebegins to sit. Broc. ^iwCct-. Jam. 
LOITER. 1 iacAter. For. latter. Jen. laiter. Teut. 

[_ legAtytl, tempua quo gallinn piuiant. 
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LATH.i. Loth. A. Sl/o*. 

LAtJND, n. A land; the sjao« betwera two forrowB. 

2. A lawn. Chancer. Dan. land. Shaks. Vetuit 
and Adoni*. 
LAYEB, n. Pasturage for eheep, &e. ; applied to the 

land on which they lia Tent, laghtr. Genn. Uagtr. 

" Hare the wiaters been bo set 
To nine and anoire, the^ hare wet 
All his drieet Ime ; 
Bj which means his iheep hare got 
Bach a deadly carelesBe rot. 
That none living were." 

Bromu^M ShejAenft Pipe. Load. 1614. 

LAYEBD, $. Laid, aa com beaten down by nun or 
wind. Hait. 'ioaged. A. S. Ionian, componeie. 

LAY-LANDS, N. Arable land which has been Boffiared 
to " lay doron" to graas. Gar. Tees. 

LAY'T, I. An idiomatic ezpreaaion, to " lojf otU," or 
predict " I lay't it '1 be a fine day." 

LEAF, n- The fat adjoining the kidney of a pig. 

LEAK, n. A drain ot waterconne in the fenny di»- 
triots. 

LEAN, n. Sterile, applied to land. 

LEAKS, «. Long sticks used in making hedgea. 

LEASE, *. To glean. The use of thia word is one of 
the principal distinguishing features of the weetem 
dialects. In South Northamptonsbire, Oxfordshire, 
and Buckinghamshire, it is in common use, but 
totally disappears as we proceed in a northern or 
eastern diiwstiou. A. S. htan. 
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LEASE. A pasture field. A. 8. Utt. Tees. 

LEAVE-GO. Let loose. " He wouldn't Uaw^." 

LEECK. The apparatus for luiming lye ; hence " to 
e«t the leecA." Moor. Germ. Teat, lavffg, Bel. 
looff&e, lye. 

LEECH-TUB. A vesBel to catch the lye as it pwco- 
lates through the leech. la the Staffordehire salt- 
works, a leteh-tiongh is the veesel through which the 
salt is allowed to drain, the produce thus obtained 
being called ^MvA-brina — Ploft Natural Hutorg of 
StaffbrdthiTe, p. 93. For. lie-latch. Jen. lU-lip. 

LIEFER, n. Rather. *' lAeftr you nor ma." Car. 
Tees. Hart. liev»r. 

LIFT, «. A course or layer of ' limestone strata. 
Morton. 

LIG, n. A lie. " Lytt«r, a liar." Bat. Et. Belg. 

LIKE. *' A word," says Batchelor, " often added to a 
phrase without improving ox adding to the meaning 
of it," as, " I didn't know what a wur to do, I was 
so mammerd like." Doubtless intended by the users 
as an expletive, but having quite the contrary 
effect to a person unacquainted with the peculiarity. 
Evidently the A. S. lice, often used in that langui^e 
for converting the verb or Bubstantive into the ad- 
jective. Hart. For. Bat. 

LIKELY, Thriving, prosperousi as a"?tMy yow." 
Car, Tees. Jam. Dan. lykkeliff. 

LIKE-SUENCE, ». Ukdihood. "No like-thmet of 
bis coming to-day." 

cjiLz^j J, Google 
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LINKS, It. A tract of heath, or " Uk^" land. Dan. 

Ifftiff. Ic. Unff, erica. 
LES80M. Nimble, "imewme." Ak. Jen. B^. 
LIVE-EARTH, n. Common vegetable mould. " Oar 
hnsbandmen call it the heart of the land, and the 
liv^earth, as it ia the substance and life of v^eta- 
bles." Morton, p. 30. 
LIVE-LODE. Income, livelihood. A good old word. 
Nares. 

" A» well of wordly Hiw-dxtoBSof life," 

Spenrer'a Moth. Hvb. TaU, T. 145. 
" John a Stile hath 2000 acres in the fan, worth 
him, haply, 30 U a yeere, aod no other Hee-hde." 

Diiemtne amcermnff Iht Dragrmig n/Fennei, 

Lond. 1629. 
LIVING, n. A farm or tenement. The common 

fields in most parishes were divided into " livinfft." 

LOCK, «. " A lock of hay," "A foci of wool," &c.; 

nsed in the same manner as if speaking of hair. Ak. 

Jen. Her. Barret. 

LODGE, >. A very &eqnent designation of a lone 

farm-house. 
LOLLUP, I. To lonnge, or loll idly about. Bat Car. 
LONG-PUEPLES. The purple looae-atrife. 

"There with fantastic garlands did she make, 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long-purplet." 
Hamlel, iv. 6. 

LOOM, ». The well in which the hogs' wash is kept. 

A. S. loma, ntensUia. Jam. loom, a tub. 
LOVE-KNOTS, n. A divination performed [with 

blades of grass. Vide Clar^i Sh^. Cal. p. 184. 
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LOWBELL, ». When b peasant of SootL Northamp- 
tonghire has committed an)^ glaring breach of good 
morals, it is customary for hia neighbours to" fowie//" 
Iiim ; the meaning of which is best expressed hy its 
apparent etymology, the past participle of the A. S. 
Lowian, and the verb bellan (still retained in this 
dialect, vide Bell). On the first appearance of the 
culprit in " tirit" or on " grin" the villagers rise 
en matte, and greet him with a terrible din of tin 
pots and kettles, &c. ; and amidst the hooting and 
vociferation of the multitade he is generally com- 
pelled to seek shelter by flight. This is called " fow- 
lelling" and the actors are termed " lowibelh" or 
" lowbellert," forming a tolerable explanation of the 
"lotebelt" in Seaumont and Fletcker'i Woman't 
Prize, act i. so. 3. which has so long mystified the 
commentators : — 

"Petbit. If yon can carry't so, 'tis very well. 
BiAV. No, you shall carry it, sir. 
Petrd. Veacs, ganiXe Lotvbeil." 
Biancha, " the commander-in chiefe," has before 
irritated Fetmchio with her sarcastic allusions and 
tannts, and her interference in the present instance 
produces the impatient, *' Peace, gentle " lowbell" 

LUMBER, ». To thump, drop, or beat with a heavy 
sounds " To &niier the door." " Kick up a /Mmter," 
i. e. make a great disturbance. 

LUMMAKIN, s. Awkward. " A great lummakin 
fellow." 

LUAf P, t. A few, or small quantity ; not confined, as 
the dictionaries have it, to a " shapeless mass." 
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LUMPING, n. The rtroke of the flaU in threshing. 

" The threaher, once tamjiing, we heard him do more." 
dore'i TiBagt SUntrO, p. 31. 
Teut. lomper, iufligete. 

MACE, a, A friend or cornpanion. A. S. Moca. In 
the n(»ihem dialects, ntake. 

MADE, n. Stolen. An old cant word. 0. ** I modi 
this knife at a heat," i. e. stole it ciemtlj. Ev. 

MAOOING, f. Dispnting. "They two be alias 
ma^n." For. has it in the sense of to chatter. 
Bat. moff, to tease. 

MAKIN8. A common aBseveration. Probably a 
diminution of ** By tie mati." Bandolph pnts this 
oath into the mouth of Agnncns. — Motet LooHnff 
GUm, if. 4. 

"I would not have m; Bonne Dick one tfaoae 
Boets for the best pig in my Bt;e, by the maekiat," 
III Colet " Preierwitivei agmntt Sinne" Lond. 1618, 
among " ridiculous oaths derived from greater, which 
the parties are ashamed to utter," he places " by the 
matkint, for " by ihs mat*. By eoek, for by God, 
&c" An amnring collection of oaths may be found 
in PoKelVt " Smmaumi for Stoearert," Lond. 1645, 
where, among other " store of cannon shot for batter- 
ing to pieces this moath-defiling, ear-infecting, eonl- 
kilUng, land-shaking sin," he strongly reprehends 
the custom men have of " mincing their oaths, aa if 
God would not espy them when as man may, as ' By 
Dickens, nuM^n*, slid, barlady'afootj'&c." "Come 
into the country," says he, p. 38, " and yon shall see 
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the mlliest one wise enough to this otU, and that the 
rudest in apeech can be eloquent in blaephem]'." 

To melt, dissolve, or become pulverized ; 
alao a word addressed to a person 
to lud him depart quickly. Kx. 
" Now, yon wi, malter ! " i. e. vanish. 
»ult, Ix^ne I A peison describing 
the appearance of a ghost, said, " It 
stopped a minute and then malter'd." 
MALTEB, A. S. melton, liquefacere. For. has 

MOULTEE. 1 molted, violently affected by heat ; 
molt, dear ezsudatioQ. Moor has 
" multa, land laid in lidgea exposed 
to the air and frtwt, that it may be- 
come palveriaed and fine, when next 
ploughed, is said to mtilta, or be laid 
to multa. Jen. the verb malt, to 

"MoLiER. Term. D. Bubi ChamEemori quos 
alias Hjortrou appellaraus ab Venuelandis, vero 
reotins noa nisi Bubi adeo maturi, nt fere Bint 
liqaidi, jVfoA«r, aominantDr, quo eosdem Jempt- 
landi M;tha Myrbor vooum. A. Saxon moltm, 
lique&ctns." 

Diiterlatio PMloffia de IHaleeHt Svio. Goth. 1761. 

In the North German dialects they call mailer Any- 
thing reduced to powder, dust, &c. Hfoehdm't Diet. 



MAMUERD, t. Perplexed, confused. "I was so 

mammerd." In North N. moitherd. Car. 
BfANNIKEN. A nnaU child, 01 dwarfish penon. A 
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diminutive of man, or from the Wei. man. Fr. 
miffnon, parro. Sliaks, C. 
MANG, N. A confused mixtiue. " All in a tnang," 
A. S. mengan. Sui. O. menga, miscere. Er. In 
Teesdale the same name Is given to a maah of biau. 

MARCHAND, ( * »"'*"' ' 'Pf '^." * ■»"' "■ 
MARCHANT. \ '^^ "T "" "';"'' ^"^ 



ther nith a forked berd." 
Ckau. Prologue to Cant. Tales, 254. 

MARKET-STEAD, n. A market-place. A. S. tttad, 

a place. 
MASLTN, n. A mixture of wheat and r^. Car. Tees. 
MATTY, «. Matted, interwoven. 
MAUNDER, To grumble or threaten. Com. "3faw»-. 

dart, beggars." C. 
MAUNT,*. Must not. 
MAUNTLY, t. Greatly, very much. "I should 

mawiily like to see it." 
MATIS, n. The singing thrush. Bat. For. Jam. Fr. 

mawfU. 
MAWKIN, n. A scarecrow. Hart Ev. C. Jen. 

Also a kind of mop used tn cleaning an oven. Ak. 

For. Bar. Minsheu has " malHn, matti^n, to make 

clean an oven. 
MAWMSY. A trifling, foolish fellow. Jam. maKtie, 

scortum. Ic. tncua, v^or. Ev. 
MAYS-GOLD. A child's game, much like the Jferry 

mtt-iaime described by Ckaimberi Papular Rhyme* 

ofSeotUmd, p. 268 (ed. 1847). 
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MAZE, #, To bewUder. "A cl&ne mazed me," he 
quite astonished tne. A. S. mata, a whirpool. 

MAZZARD, ». The head. Ak. Her. Shaks. OtkeUo, 
a. 3; ffamht, t. 1. Hence a " maznard-oak," a 
headed oue. 

<■ «. Master. The pronanciation la most 

ME ASTER,) inconformitrwitb the A. S. Id the 

MAESTER,J northern district i?uiMf»- is the word 

MEBBY. «. It may bo. " Mebby 'twant, mebby 'twuU," 
perhaps it will not, perhaps it will. Similar to the 
French peut-etre, the it being is both cases under- 
stood. Jen. Car. Teea. 

MEDLANDS, n. Meadow Unds. 

MESS. A number or quantity. Bat. 

2. The namber of rabbits found in a burrow. 

MIFF, *. Offence. " To talie mif." Bar. Jen. 

MILE. Miles. fTouns of weight and measure pass 
unchanged into tha plural. Gar. Her. For. 

"From south to north he ya loDgeigte hundred 

Robert af Gbraeetter, p. 1. 
MILLARD, I. A miller. Ak. 

2. A name given to a large species of white moth. 
Bar. For, miliar. 
MIMMOCKIN, n. An epithet applied to a small 

weakly child or animal. Her. For. in minruwit. 
MOARZE, n. To bum without flame. 
MOLLIN, *. A leathern bridle for carthorses. Ic. 
mvU. Sui. G. myl. 

cjiLz^j J, Google 
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UOON, a To Btare. 

MOOB, N. A ktod of pest, beisg a v^table snlirtiace 
in a partial state of decay, foaB«d bj a congcaieB of 
the loota aikd fibres of maiiy apedes of plants mixed 
with earthy matter. 

HOOBY-LAND, n. A. black, light, and loose earth, 
without any stones, and with Tvy little clay or sand 
intwmixed. Morton, p. 36, 

MOP. A &ir at which servants aie hired. Her. Ak. 

HOOT-HILL, n. Many bills in the valley of the 
Welland, and otbw parts of tbe oonnty, are tkos 
dewgnated. They are supposed to be the anoent 
folic-mote hills, to which the conntiy people were 
wont to resort for consultation, &c., when any daaget 
threatened their diHtiiet. The town-hoase is some 
of onr towns is called the moct-haU. MorKm, p. S46. 

MORBIS DANCE. The Morris danoe is pnfbnned 
in Northamptonshire by six or eight yomtg men, 
gaily decked ont with ribands, buttons, &&, and 
with a great number of little bells attached to their 
legs; each oairies in his hands a strong round stick, 
of about a yard in length. The dance, which is of 
the most picturesque character, condsts of a series of 
rapid eToIutioQS,chaDges of posture, &c., aeoompanied 
with brandishing and clashing of the staves and 
flourishing of kerchiefs. The clown, or " Tom Fool," 
has generally an old quilt thrown over him, plenti- 
fully hung with rabbit-skins; bis cap is ornamented 
with a feather, and in his hand he holds a stick with 
an inflated bladder attached to the end by a cord. 
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This, together ^th the pipes, completes the set. A 
more pictnreeqae and thoronghly Eoglisli scene can 
scarcely be imagmed than a performance of this 
hind under the trees of a village green. This de- 
scription of the fool tallies well vrith the account 
given byStruttfrom the UlunUrution oi the ]3tlt 
century. — Ftmo of As DrenrntdMannen of Engemd, 
vol. ii. p. 313. 
MORT, «. A quantity. Thus Clare— 

" Then shonbi of rods, and marti of threats besides, 

Picture harsh troths in bis tmpractised breast." 

Shep. CaL p. 69. 

Johnson gives the Ic. marght, multum. A. S. mcerth, 

vis. Bat. Ev. 
MOT, I. A moat, or small pond. Fr. motte. 
MOTHERY, «. Mouldy, or thicli, as stale beet. Dut 

moeder. Ak. Bar. 
MOTJLT, n. A moth. Ev. Bat. Dut motts. 

" Nile ye treeonre to yon tresouris in erthe : where 
rust and mnifi&le distrietb, and where thenes delnen 
out and Btelea." 

WicSffe, Matthew, c. ri. v. 19. 



MOW, or 



, A name formerly given to ft fen 



MOWFEN i which in the summer-time yielded 

' \ fodder for cattle. 

HOIL. To toil, labour hard. To be found in Johnson 
and the other dictionaries, but obsolete in composi- 
tion. Ev. Car. For. 

" I nuqila and toyle for ye ; I am yonr hackney." 
B, and F. Women Pleaaed, ii.T. 
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In the Exmoor dialect, a " fttcil" is a male, and to 
" moily," is to toil like those patient animals. 
MUDDER. Motlier. Germ, mutter. Sw. moder. 
MUGGY. Mouldy. Dan. muggen, Sw. THoglig. 
MUGGY-WEATHER,*. Dull, miaty weather. Wei. 

«i«^, smoke, fume, &c. 
MULLOCK. Rubbish. Chancer, Com. 
MULTER, «. To monldei. Sw. mvllna. Sni G. 

fmdl, puWis. For, tntiider. Hoor, mtdta. 
MULLS, n. This word, wfaai quickly repeated, is nsed 

to call the oows to be milked. 
MULLY, M. To bellow as a cow. " How that keow 

mvUyt" Ic. megla. Germ. mahoH, rougiie. 
MULLY-COW. Used by children, and also when 
cows are spoken of to children. CorrelattTes may 
be found in Tees, in v. coddy, gisa, &c. 
MUMMERS. Masqneraders, who go from bouse to 
house on St. Andrew's night (0. 8.), and continued 
during Christmas. Vids Tander. 
MUN, n. Must ; also pronotinced maun. " Ye mtin 
do it." Wiclifie has tnovme. Ic mun. Jam. 
Hart Car. 

2. A common expletive; perhaps a corruption of 
man, but used in speaking to a female, or even 
a dog. Ak. Bat Ex. It is amusing to note 
bow seldom, among the uneducated classes, 
occur the phrases " husband and wife," A 
woman always speaks of her hnsband as " her 
man" and a man often designates his wife as 

M^Y, t. Dirty. Sui. G. mock, fiimus. 
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NAISH,)*!. Tender, delicate, dainty. Ev. Wilb. 
NASH, 5 hmA. Qerm. ruuehen, to be dainty. 

NAN, «, What did you aay ? signifying tliat 'the 
speaker haa not heard or underatood what is s^d to 
him; now almost obsolete, or used only by "the 
oldest inhabitants." Boucher considers this to be a 
ledDplication of the A. S. particle on, which is de- 
I Uned to be " particula interrogationtbus ptiemiBsa." 
Brocket conjectures the Fr. interrogation ain, and 
For. derives it from the A. S. nean, prope. 
NAP, n. To catch or lay hold of. Sw. tuippa. 
NAPPY, «, Ale. From tlie adjective "na/i^," which 
Palsgrave renders " vigoreui." 

" A bonne, God wote 1 
Stickes in mj throBte 
'Without I have a, disught 
Ofcomieaite, 
Nappy and staile." 

Wright's Chriitma* Carvlt, p. 107- 

NARRA, «. Neither. " Narra you nor I." 

NAR. 2. Never. " Ye'll narra a'rt," Youll never have 

it. A. S. nafrt. Germ. »m. 
NAR, n. Near. Dan. wshr. Wilb. 
NARRA-ONE, i „ ■ . , .v 

NARTIITTJ f*' ^^™' * OO^i ''^•^''^ '*' *"S™- 

NARSIN. Never since. " I bent sin an luirnn istray," 

I have not seen him since yesterday. 
NAITNTLE, n. To elevate. 
NAVE. «. An arrangement of sticks attached to a 

rick, in order to form a resting place for the bai^les 
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of straw while thatclimg. Mi. Halliwdl gives this 
as an Ozfordelure w(ad. 

NEAR. Mean, pammoniaas. Dan. ymar. For. Her. 
Bar. 

NEITHER HEBE NOR THERE. Nothing to the 
purpose. Sy- 

NEST, n. Next. " ^aM to that." A.S.nabt Hart 
Cu. . 

NETTLE-MONGER. The raed-qnirow ; ao called 
from its fieqaentiog nettles. 

NEXT-WAYS, ■!». Directly. "1*11 go iwajj-wayfc" 

NEST-WIZZ, / Et. Bat 

NIFFLE, *. To swallow hastUy. "N^ it down." 

NIGH-HAND, ». Probably, moat likely. "He'll 
come tuffk-Aand to-night." " Wheie be yon goin to- 
day?" " To Oundle, ntgh-iand." Et. Bat 

NINE-PEG-MORRIS. A game similar to the Nine 
men't morris mentioned by Shake. Mid. Nighf* 
Dream, ii. 2 ; upon which Farmer remarks in a note : 
"In that part of Warwickshire where Shakspeare 
was educated, and the oeighhouring parts of North- 
amptonshire, the shepherds and other bojrs dig np 
the turf with their knives to represent a sort of im- 
perfect chess-board. It consists of a square, some- 
timee only a foot diameter, sometimes three or foiii 
yards. Within this is another square, every side of 

' which is parallel to the external equare ; and these 
squares are joined by lines drawn from each comer of 
both squares, and the middle of each line. One party 
or player has wooden pegs, the other stones, which 
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tiiey move in such a msnner as to take up eacL other's 
" men," as they are called. Tbeee figuies are hj the 
oonntt; people called Jfms vun'i morrit, or merriii, 
and are so called because each party has Dine men." 
For the pTobable etymology see Brofu^i Popvlar 
Antiguitiei, ii. p. S53 ; Zhue^t lUtutratioiu e^ Shaktt' 
jMons p. 114 (ed. 1839). 

NITLE. Clerer, sharp. "A»»(&ohap." Et. Per- 
haps the Teut. netf/om vsM. 

NOAH'S-AEK. A form of the clouds sapposed to 
resonble that object. 

NO-HOW, fc Anyway.' " I kamt dnt no-Aow." 

NO-SENSE. Not good. " Na-tmK of a job." " I 
don't feel no-Mnw to-day," *. e. not very well. 

NUBBIN, n. The stamp of a tree after the trunk has 
been felled. Et. 

NUDGELIN. Tough and hardy. " A nvdgd\n chump 
of a boy." 

NUNCHIN, ». The noon meal Som in this dialect 
is always sounded nun. A. Su %un. Ak. Bar. 
nuneh. For, naomnga. 

ODD-HOUSE, n. A solitary house. A Leiceetershire 
provimualism. Et. in v. In the south " Itum-hctue." 

ODDMENTS, ». Additions, odds. Jam. Teee. Car. 
For. Jen. 

OFF, n. From. " I bought it c^him." Ev, 

OFF-HIS-HEAD, n. A phrase applied to a deranged 
person. Et. 

OLD. Wold is thus pronounced. The Tillage of Wold 



OR, 
WHOR, 
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IB invBiiBbly so called, and so the old local riddle 

rhyme— 

" The wind blows cold upon Yardly M." 

This Bpelling is followed by Shake. Lear, iii. sc 4. 

An imperative, commanding the fore-h<aae 
of a team to bear towards the driver. 
Gar. in Aoum. Hart, haw. For oth^ 
terms of the Honyhmnn dialect see htit, 
wool, &c. 
ORTINS, n. Leavinga Formed from fr', a good old 

word, used provincially in most parts of Elngluid. 
OSIER-HOLT, n. An oHer>bed. Et. 
09T. To offer or attempt. Car. oue. Ev. Wilb. 

Hnnt atue. 
OUTINGS. Rejoicings, feasting, &c. 
OUT-WRIGHT. A bagman, or travelling dealer; 

also the journeymen of a master carpenter who go 

out to the varioas farms for employment. A. S. ut, 

ont ; wryhta, operarius. 
OTER-GET. To get over. "He mast over-ifet his 

disappointment." Ev. 
OVEE-GO. To remove, or get away from. "To 

oMT-ga a village," is to pass through it. Ev. has 

the word among his Leicestershire provincialisms in 

a somewhat similar eenee. A. S. ofer-gan, to pass 

beyond, &c. 
OTER-LONG, *. Long since. "Ooer-lMff ago." 

Dut. over-lange. 
OVER-MINDED, t. Mnoh inclined. " He wam't 

owrmirtded to du't." 

cjiLz^j J, Google 
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OVERTHWAET, n. Lapped over, or across. 8w. 
ofieer-tKert. 

OVEE-WARTS. Acroae, opposite. Et. A corrup- 
tion, probably, of oter-teardi. Et. 

OVVER, n. Often prononoced HWtr. Upper. " The 
owner one of the two." Germ. &c. ofier. Villages 
whose situation would in 9. Hants have procured 
them the prefix of " tipper" are in the northern and 
midland districts termed ovter. The Frisian island 
of Heligoland is divided into Unter and Oi«r-land. 

OXBALIi. A round hairy ball frequently found in the 
stomach of an ox. 

PACKWACK. The gristly tendons of the neck of 
animals. 

PAD, n. A path. Dut. pad. Also applied to the 
impress of the feet upon soft ground ; hence to make 
a path. A. 8. pethian. 

PADD, *. To work with the paddle. 

PADDLE, ». A species of spud, used for the purpose 
of eradicating "weeds. — Deuteronomy, chap, xxiii. 
13. 

PALM, n. The English palm or sallow. In all pro- 
bability so called from the circumstance of its having 
been used to decorate churches on Palm Sunday, as 
a substitute for branches of the real tree. Bridges, 
speaking of Cli£fe Regis, informs iis that on Palm 
Sunday the church is adorned with palm-branches 
in the seats and windows. Bfarshall, in bis Rural 
Econam;/ of Torktkire (Loud. 1788), describes palma 

< as the " male catkins of the sallow, which are worn 
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in the hat (if th« seaBon permit) on Palm Simday" 

Car. Wilh. Tees. 
PANCAK&BELL. " On Shrove Tnesda^, at noon, 

it is the custom to ring one of the bells of the chnreh, 

which IB called the ^paiteakt-heU,' a joyfnl sonnd to 

all the yonngsteiB of the vill^^e, inttmating a holiday 

and sport." — CaU'§ Butory of Wubm FaotU. Sorb. 

1827, p. 57. 
PANCHEON, R. A luge earthenware pan, wide at 

tiie top and gradnolly narrowing, Ev. 
PARO:&, «. To jJaster. Fi. par^attr. 

" Froja pat^ftttiuff, painting, slicking, glaring, and 
renewing old riTelled &eea. 

Good UercDry defend na." 

•/tnuim'i CVnf&in'i Sneb. 
PATTIt, t. .Weeds, sqniich, Sae. A contraction of 

"ptUlad out" i. e. that which is "pull," or palled 

out. 
PATTIKEYB, n. The Beed-reaBels of the ash. Tees. 

eatikej/i. Germ, hatza. 
PEAKIN, n. Sickly looking. Moor, Ev. "He 

looked but pealnn." 
PED, n. A pannier. For. 
PEDGEIi, n. To chaffiir or deal, u a pedlar; or 

" .pedgtlj/." Et. 
PEEK, s. To peep. An old word found in FalgraTe. 

" I seed nn peekht throw ihe kay-hnL" 
PEEP, n. A young sprout or shoot just peeping from 

the earth. " A cowslip p«t^," &o. According to 

our lexicographers this word has some affinity with 

the Fr. ptpier, the sound which chickens make upon 
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the first breaking of the shell (Cotgrave in t>.) being 
applied to the action. The verb peep is often used 
by OUT writera to express tlie firat viuble appearance 
of germination, 

" So the broad oak, which from thy grand design 
Shall spread aloft, and tell (ha world 'twas thine, 
A atripling firat, just peep'd above the gcotind. 
Which, Bgea hance, shall fling its shade around." 

Lli^d to Rets. Mr. Hatxiurj/, 
" And as they peep forth of the ground and ripen 
first, so they firat dye away and disappear." 

MortDn, p. 53. 

PELT. The undressed akin of a sheep. Lat. pelli*. 

Germ, pelti, a akin. For. Her. 

2. A rage, or short ebullition of temper. Ak. Bar. C. 
PENDLE, n. A haid lumpish kind of stone. Morton. 
PENNY. " To live by the pmny." To be constantly 

in the habit of pntchaaing the necessaries of life, as 

opposed to the old custom of consuming one's own 

" In Northamptonshire all the rivers of the 
count; are bred in it ; besides those (Onse and Char- 
well) it lendetb and sendeth into other shores : so 
the good housekeeper hath a fartnne of wheat in hia 
fields, mutton in his fold, &c., both to serve himself 
end soppl; others. The expense of a feast will but 
breath him, which will tire another of the same 
estate who buys all bj the penny," 

FuUerU Holy and Profane Slate, 1642, pp. 153-4. 

PENNY-GRASS. The common yoUow coicorab ; tlie 
seed-vessels of the plant are round and flat, resem- 
bling pence, which accounts for the dengnatiou. In 
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Sweden, from the eame reason, it is called penmnff- 
grot. 

PENNY-SHELLa A name given to & species of 
Nummulite, found abundantly in some parts of the 
county. The soil in which they are most found is 
called penny-earth. 

PEN-PAELOR, ». A secure place, a place where any 
one is penned in ; also used fignratively to expires a 
difficult or perplexing position. " I be in such a 
"pen-parlor." 

PEN-THRUSH, ». The latest species of thrush 
(Turdtu viseivora*}, called in the northern districts 
the milt, or mizxle-thrueh. In the ancient British 
and modem Welsh languages, Pen signifies head, or 
chief. The Welsh call this bird "pen y llteyn" 
the head, or master of the coppice, an epithet which 
he is fully entitled to from his pngnacious propensi- 
ties. Here we have a still surviving relic of the 
" We(M eynne." 

PETH, #. Pith. 

PETTICHAP, n. The long-taUed titmouse. 

PICK, (. A point, the prong of a fork, &o. A. S. 
pile, a small pin or needle. 

2. The comer of a field. Triangular fields are thus 
denominated in true Saxon phrase. " Three- 
piek closen." 

PIECE. A field or tract of land, as town-pieee, David's- 
piece,Si.c. 

PIGGLE. To root up potatoes by the hand. This is 
given as a Northaroptonshiro word by Mr. Halliwell, 
on whose authority it is admitted here. 
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PIKE, n. To pick. " To ptie the dirt off a epade." 
M. Et. pnk, as it ia sometimes prononnoed in this 
count}'. 

PICKED j^*'™*^- "A. picked atick." 
PIKE-HOLE. An aperture in the wall of a bam for 

giving light. 
PIKES, n. Haycocks. Cat. Tees. 
PILL. To peel. t>ttD.pUle. Ev. 

"This I will saj, that man ia bonie naked into 
the world, Homo nndus in nada homo, bath not 
so mooh BB BenselsBs creatures, a pUlt, rinde, or 
barke, to defend him from the insulting violence of 
the Bonne," 

FuTchai'i Mwroeoimot. Lond. 1619. 

PINDEB, n. A person whose datj it ia to impound 
all stray cattle. For. Clare. A. S. pyttdan, to 
inclose. 

PINK, n. The chaffinch. Struck off on the onomato- 
poetJc principle. 

PINT, «. To drink a pint. Clare. 

PISSGMM0T6, «. Ants. Belg. pU-emme. Hurt. 



PIT-HOLE. A pit. Ev. 
PIX, 1 . . , 

PICK.} A P"'''-'"'- 

PLACK. A small plot of ground, sometimes limited, 
aa in Leioesteishire, to about five yards square. £t. 

PLACKET, n. A pocket. For. Moor, See a dis- 
quisition on this word in Mr. ffalliwtlTt Didionarjf 
af Archaic and Provincial Word*. 
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To trim oi lop toees, hedges. Bus. ; also 

PLASH applied to tlie foitning a hedge hy par- 

PLEACH tif^y cutting the upright ehoots near 

the ground, and intertwining them 

* between npright stakes. 

" Cat Tinea and osier ; 
FlaA hedge of eDcloanre." 

Tutar Afy'f HuAandrii. 
Moor. Hot. Ev. 

PLASH, n. A puddle j or in a more eztotded sense, a 
pooL Tent- plaseh, palua. Hart. Ev. 

FIiAT, n. The hntad level nde of a stmtnin of stone. 
Dan. plat, planus. Germ, platte, a flag-stone. 

PLAZEX, «. Plnral of place. " I dwmi't Uke th^ 
plazen." 

PODDOCK. i "■ A '™g- A., a. pad. Dan. paddt, 

PTJDDOC^) ""^ though nerer applied to that 
' animal in England. Jam. 

PODDOCK-HOOIf, n. *' In, or vay near, the month 
•of August, in the hottest part of the year, for abont 
four weeks together, frogs very mtdy or never open 
tbeir mouths, ate nerer heard to crpak, and their 
bodies appear very much ewell'd ; upon which ac- 
count the time wherein thb usually happens has, with 
our country people, the name of poddock-moon. 'Tis 
a thing observ'd by almost every body here, and the 
matter of &ct is indisputable; but 'tis generally 
looked upon as very strange and unaooountable." — 
Morton, p. 441. 

POKE, n. A bag. "A puddin poke." A. & peeea. 
It poki. Car. Wilb. Tees. For. C. 
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POOTHT- WEATHER, n. A close and hot itate of 

the abnoaphere, 
POOTY, R. A BnaiUheU. Clare. 
POST. A \afei of stone. Morton. Called also iloch 

and beniAei. 
POT-BELLY, ». A disease among animala, confflsting 

of an expansion of the intestines. Wei. potena, to 

swell ont the belly. 
POTHER. To pufT, as a person after violent exercise. 

*' A jist did pother some." Wei. path, that which 

is pnffed or blown out. 
POUCHY. Sulky, sullen. From pout. 
POWER. A great Dumber. " A power of folk." Ev. 

For. 
PROG. A short pointed stick. 

2. To poke oi grope with snch ; hence '■^ progfflin," 
meddling, prying. There is the Dan. brod, a 
goad. Moor, For. Et. 
PUDDING. A compound of barley-flour and milk, 

given to poultry. * 

PUDDLE, *. To labour assiduonsly without making 

much progress. 
FUDDOCK, fl. The kite or fork-winged bnmard. 

A. S.^. 
PUDGE, n. A puddle. 
PUDROOM,*. Afiingus, or toadstool. A. S.^, a 

toad ; twamy a tuber or fnngos. Dut. paddeetod, 

PUG. A sheep of half a year's growth. Bat. 
PUNDER. A crossbar that hinders the body of the 
cart from faUiug backwards when loaded. 8ui. G. 
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pwndan, statem. For. hoe punder, to be exaoU;' 

on xa equipoige. 
PUNISH. To pain. Et. A. 8. pinan. "A siin'd 

■anbaininoii AeXfnmM'd wi 'a bad feet" 
PUNN. To brake or ponnd. A. S, punian, coDt»«re. 
PURE, ». Very, extremely. " Apun hot day." " A 

pun hard tatei." 
PUTE, 1 The lapwing, so called from ita peculiar 
PEWIT. J ray. Ak. Bar. pewit. 

QUEACHY. Same aa Creacby. g. e. 
QUICK- ROCK. A mass of stone in strata; in other 
words, the " livtMg rock" there being a notion, yet 
far from becoming eztinc-t, that all stonea owe their 
fonnation from progressive growth. A. S. cwtoEon, 
to make alive. Qmek ia nsed \(y Chancer in a like 
sense. 

"Not fbllf quHc, ne fully dede thej were." 

Knighlsi Tale, T. 101? 

' Morton, p. 113. 

QUOCKEND. Choked. " A'most quodmd." Bat. 

Et. 
QUOT, «. A small boU or pustiile. Et. 
QUIEK, n. To turn quickly. 
QUITCH. Se« Sqdiich. This ia nearest the A. 8. 



EAFFLE, n. Refnae. A. S. reaf, spoila. Et. For. 

rafi, 
RAFFLING. Wild, unsteady, rambling. « A raj^n 

fellow." lo. n^-a, vagari. For. Et. 
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EAMMEK,/"- J» "^7^; "f" ^ ""» 
RAM 1 finelf. Teat, rwrnen, ex- 

' t. tendere. 



BAKE, n. To more about, as a person in a lestless 
state. A woman deeciibed her invalid &lead as 
"yery nairne, awlus rakin up and down the room." 
Ev. Ic. reka, propellere, qoatere. Sni. O. reka, 
vagari, 

BAME, n. To rave ot shout violently. " Don't go to 
ramt out like that" A. S. hreaman. Sui. Ct 
rauma. lo. tyma, clamare. Jam. Lane, nam, 

BAMLIN. Clumsy, &c " He did the job after a 
ratnlin fashion." 3ui. Q. ramla, tumultnari. Teut. 
ram7nel-e», stiepcre. 

EAM-8TRAM, *. Disorderly. Teut. ramfimt, saUie. 

BAMHEL,n. A kind of real Morton. 

BABE, n. To rear up, as the earth before the plough. 

BABE, 1 Underdone. " Sefr meat" A. S. hrere. 

BEERE. J Ak. Bar. Tees. 

BANCH. To scratch de^ly and severely. A North- 
amptonshire nistio would have had no difficulty in 
underBtanding that line of *' Gloriotu John" which so 
pumled the learned Johnson : — ■ 

" BancKed his hips with one continned nound." 

Dryden, he it remembered, was a If orthamptonshire 

man, and he might have heard the word during one 

of his many aojoums in that county. 
BATTENHOOD, i. §. rotten wood, touchwood. 
BATTS, n. Bags, tatters, &c " All to r<m$" Teut. 

rite, incisuia. 
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RAW. Cold and wateiy ; spoken of clajey soils. 
BEAD, n. The rennet or ventricle of ft cow. Bar. 

Bat. 
REAVING-, •. ) The &iune>work round a waggon. 
BATHING, n. J I Bat 2. £t. 

f*. A wood sprite, the remembnuKe of 
whom ia still kept np in the popular 
legends of the peasantry. Fh& 
F01.K-1XIRX. 

REDDER, n. A person who endeavoniB to settle a 
dispute, acljnst ^fierenoes, &o. Et. Jam. A. 8. 
rett^ liberue. 

BEDDIPOLE, *. The smoke pole of a dumoey, to 
which the *' radtt,' or irons, are attached. 

RED-ETE. A species of red sallow, cwiceming which 
there ia a superstition that a branch hung tip over 
the hearth preserves the cattle from disease, &e. I 
have onlf met with this superstition in one instance ; 
it may, therefore, be of forragn importation. 

BED-LAND ** is a term mudi used by our husband- 
men here, and in neighbourii^ counties ; and though 
the name 19 expressive of no more than the colour of 
the soil, 'tia intended to show the nature of it too, 
for they always apply it to a sandy soil of a reddish 
hue, interspersed, for the most part, with pieces of 
sandstone of the same colour, or somewhat deepra*." 
Morton, p. 40. 

BED-WELL. In Morton's time this was the dedgna- 
tiou aanally given to a mineral spring. " A spring 
of this kind is here commonly known by the name 
of the red-weU, or the red ieaUr" &a. p. 273- 



BIZ. 
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BED-WIND. An easterly wind, to which the blight 

was formerly (and is still) attiibnted. J/'or(on,p.331. 
RGETE. n. The female of the Buff. 
BEEST, n. Th« akin of Uoon. Huta. 
KIBBLED, t. Wrinkled. " His forhead wai rilbUd." 
BICK, «. To strain a joint. Bat. 
RIDDLED, ». Bednced in pocket " Amwost rid- 

ditd." 
KINGS, M. Thin partitions of stone fonnd dividing 

layere of sand. Morion, p. 129. 
BIN-SIEVE, i. e. reen-sieve. A very fine nere. Dan. 

rwn, puma, Ev. Bat. ruyin-tiv. 
■wfxaa ( Bose. This form of the preterite is an ar- 
chaism for which respectable antbority may 
be adduced. 

" there, I rixMt ODgeutlj." 

B.andF.WUM mtrai Weapent, i. 1. 
" Did not yon mark a woman mj eon riu te I" 
B. and F. Hun. Lieut. L I. 
In Joruon't Grammar ** rit, rise, or rose," are given 
as tbe pret. of to rise. 

BOCK. This word is used by onr quairiere in a slightly 
difieient sense to what is generally understood by 
the word. Tbey apply it, aa they did in Morton's 
time, to " a pile or parcel of any stone found dis- 
posed in strata." p. 266. 

BOCK-SFBINQ. A lasting or perennial spring, 
"whose duct or obannds are in the fissures ot in- 
tetvale of rockt." — Morton, p. 265 . 

BOMPS, t. " All a rompi." In a confiised state. 

BOPE, ». Pret. of to reap. Often pron. rap. 
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BOUNCING. Eoaring. "A roaneinff fire." "A 
rouncinff wind." 

ROUT, n. A noise made hj sheep. " There's another 
rout among they ship." lo. raula, mngire. 
3. To snoie londly. In Barreit Didiotuay, 1580, 
" a routing when one doth sleepe," is rendered 
rAanehtit. A. S. hrvian, stntere. 

BOTIi, I. To ait awry. Bat. 

2. To reproach. " A's bin a rc^^tn at ma nil day ;" 
perhaps a coarse pronnnoiation of rail. Ex. 
and For. riis. 

RUCK, n. A heap. Clothes gathered together, or 
creased, are said to be " all in a rvek." Cm. Wilb. 
Hart. Sui. O. mka, cnmnlos. QaeL me6d, a rick. 

RUDGE, «. A deep waggon-mt. 

BUN. The "ffram" of stone, the direction in whidi 
it most eaaUy cleavetk 

RUNNEL, n. A brook mt small stream. A. S. rin. 
lo. rinno, riTulns. 

BUBH-BENT, n. A rush stalk. 

■BUSTY. Restive. " A rtttiy horse." Bat 

RYE-LAND, n. A species of soil simihw to the red- 
land before described, so called from its fitness for 
that sort of grain.— Jforfam, p. 54. This does away 
with the difficulty of accounting for the frequent re- 
cnrreace of rye-hills, rye-lands, &c., as names of 
fields, though within the memory of the oldest per- 
sons they hare never been sown with that grain. 

SAAT, It. Soft. Dan. toffte. Germ. garl. Teut 
ZAAT, j taeehtf mollis. Ak. 'Bar. tatt. Jen. gat. 
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SAAT-BREAD. Heavy bnad, when it has not riaen. 
Germ, xahe, tenacioua, clammy. 

SAD. Heavy, saturated withnater. Morton iaforma 

~ DS (p. 44) that " daj/Aa.-aA is called ' wtJ-Uad' on 
the Thrapstone side." A road is said to be *' tad" 
when, after mncli lain, its anr&ce is muddy. A. S. 
ladian, satoraia. Gar. Tees. 

SAG, n. To bend or give way from great pressure, lo. 
w^id, flectere, curvare. Car. Tees. For. Ev. 

SALLOWS. Bridges Bupposes this word to have been 
nsed to deoote, not only a plantation of willows, but 
a wood or thicket of any kind of trcea ; hence Saleey 
Forest is termed in old records *' Foretta da Salcelo." 
Vide But. of Nothampt. vol. ii. p. 256. 

SAMEL Y, n. Similar, monotonoos. 

" Oh tameig naked leaa 1 so bleak, so airange." 
CTwe'* Fit ^Win. p. 68. 

SABYER. A server, t. e. small basket to hold com. 
SCATJT, », To strain with the feet in sapporting a 

heavy weight Ak. 

2. To plough up the land in attempting to stop. 
SuL G. ikiuta, propellrae. Her. 
8GH0LARD,f. Ascholai. " I ben't no wAoiird;" is a 

phrase frequently in the mouth of a labouring man 

when addressed in terma which be cannot understand. 
SGOFFLE. To scramble. "To Koffle a basket of 

apples," i. 4. to throw them among a number of 

children that they may be scrambled for. 
SCOTCH. To impede or stop a wheel, &o. Et. Hart. 

2. A anpporter. • 
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SGBA8K To ecratoli or graze. "These tiables be 

terated allarmui." Dnt, kratim. Germ, kreitxen. 
SCRAT. To scratch. Car. Tees. Hart. 
SCRATCHIN8, ». The refuse of the "leaf" after the 

krd has been extracted. Harts. £v. 
SCRATCHWEED. CUTers. Morton. 
SCRAUNGH, g. To cmnch with the teeth. Tent. 

aehranUen. Bar. 
SCBAWLIN. Thin and Bhrivelled : spoken of ooro in 

the ear. 
SCRIO, n. To strain, " Ktun't ye icriff ont another 

drop?" 
SCRINGE, >. A mond. For. wrMMfrtion. "Not a 

terinch left." 
SCRIMMAGE. A figiit ot souffle. Germ. Ktimtn, 

pngilare., 
SCBINQE To sqaeeze. A. S. thrittgan. For. Et. 

Bar. dtiitffe. 
SCRUNGE, «. Pnt. of the aboTc; "A war so 

^n. Bemiuiis of tamips, &o. The hard 
flTTTrPS 1 portion from which the shoot pro- 

oniTTus -^ ceeds, generally left by the sheep. 

f lo. tkalp, Tt^pna. Teat. tehMp, 

V pntamen. 
SEAM, n. Synonymons with crick ; a dry fissure or 
break in stone strata. A. ^.Mtam; called also "a 
dfyjwi/." 
8EBLET. A small baejcet to contain the seed-ooni in 
sowing by broad-oast. A. S. lad-Uap, a seed basket. 
Bat. For. Jen. teed-Up. 
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SEBLET-CAKE, *. A Urge seed-oake, with which 
farm-labouien ais regaled at the end of the sowing 
Beason This, tike all the other old formiiig cDfitoma, 
is fast giowiag obsolete. A custom somewhat similar 
prevails in Warwickshire, vide Brand, i. 217. 

SECK. Second. " You go first, I'll be nei" 

SEMI-SIGHT, «. A child's plaything, connsting of 
flowers, &e., arranged under a piece of glass. A 
contraction of See'-tny-nght. 

SEN, «. Self. " Hir$m, hiiten" M. Yorksh. Car. 
Bat. 

2. Pret. of to say. " He Mn so." Shake. Lonii 

Zabouf't Lot, iii. 1, In Bhropghire used in the 

present tenae. Hart in e. 
SE8S, «. The upper part of the tnrf-layer, oonmsting 
of soft and &iabl« earthy matter, not making such 
good fuel as the lower and harder formation. — Morton, 
Broc. has mm, anything foul or dirty. For. nut, on 
nnoleonly mass. Harts. »o*t, do. Jen. mm, to throw 
a liquid from one vessel to another. 

3. An invitation to a dog to eaL Bioc. tot. For. 

tiut, " an invitation to swine to cotne and eat 
their wash." The verb tott, to lap as a 
dog, occurs in Marshall's Yorkshire Glossary, 
Brochet, and the Teesdole and Craven dialects. 
Bat. tut. Jen. Eoi. tott, a jumble or mess of 
food. &)tt, " houndis mete." Prompt, Parv. 
GaeL los, a mixture of food for dogs or swine. 
Tent, tatitt, condimentnm. 
*, a A report of doubtful veracity, t. e. a tayrto. 
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" I bean't xartin ao't, mebby ifa an; a muo.'' Coni- 
pare, M^to, in the Herefoidahiie Gloeaaiy. 
SET. A potato plant ; the young quicks for hedgee are 

alBO callod " teU," or " tettint." A. S. tet. 
SEVERAL. Frequently coimpted into «ti0rAi&, «rH/«, 
&c. A field or eacloBore ; originally a portion of 
comiDon or fen land, assigned for a term to a parti- 
cular proprietor, tbe other commoncrB learing foi 
the time thdr right of commonage. See Htmier't 
New lUuttrationt ^ SAaketptare, toL i. p. 267- 
Shaks. Loee'» Labour Lott, ii. sc. 1. 

" He tlutt holds lands or tenements in tnwrafiy, or 
is aale tenant thereof, is he that holds them in hia 
aim right only." 

BladaUau't Commentarim, b. ii. c. 13. 
" Of late he's broke into a tnertd 
Which doth belong to me, and there he spoils 
JSotb com and psstnre." 

Sir John Oldaullt, iiL 1. 

Old Fr. wtitw. It. Kverare, to separate. 
shack; r. To shake. Gar. Tees. A. S. teeaean. 

Teuti ihoeken. 

2. To shed, as com in harvest. Grose. 

3> Loose grain usually given to the hogs. For. 
SHACKLE,*. To escape or avoid : frequently applied 

to a person who flies horn his bargain. A. 8. 

teeaean. 
SHACELER. A low, idle, dishonest fellow. A. S. 

iceaeere. Teat, tdudcke, fur. 
SHACKLETY. Loose, shaking. « A skad^s box." 
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Wheu applied to & person it meana wortblesa, disso- 
Inte. Tent. $ehaekier-en, alteniare. Nearly allied 
to the verb Moot, to idle, &a. ; foand in Ev. For. 
Hart. Bat. 

SHALE, n. To cleave, as stones in being raised. 
Morton, p. 129. Like most of the words recorded 
by Morton, this term is still in nse. A. S. ateealian. 
Teat. teheUen, to peel. 

SHALLOW. A Bcalj' fisb, in shape " betwixt a roach 
and a bream." Morton, p. 419. The fin-ieale ai 
Dr. Plot Nat. Bitt. of OfxfordiUre, ch. vii. sec. 29. 

SHUCK, n. A " ihuek" of com. 

2. Pret. of shake. " I war aorn thudc" " I was 

SIB, ». Belationship, kin. Tent. tibU. A. B. fid, 
sanguinitas. A good old word nsed by Chancer. 
Wilb. B. and F. Tuk Noble Kintmsn, I 2. 

SID. Seed. A. S. *wi. ' 

SIDE, t. Space, wridth, eido-room. '*' Give it plenty 
at tide." A. S. lid, tide, latns, amplius, spatiosus. 

8IDGE0UND, i. A field newly laid to grass. 

SIDLE, n. To walk side-ways ; a winding footpath is 
also said to " lidU!' 

SIGHT, n. A great number. " Theer were a gret 
tight of folks at our feast." Com. The Bhoemakera 
talk of having to do a great "««" of work. Query 
"seat" or " t^htf" 

SIKE, n. A spring or small stream, A. 8. tie. Ic 
•yi. In Cheshire, according to Wilbraham, a spring 
in a field, which, having no immediate outlet, forma 
a boggy place ; which is, perbapc, a more correct 
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definidon of the eenw in wfaiob vre nae it. Gar. 

Lane. Jam. Dr. Plot, in hia Natural Hiriwy tf 

Staffbrdihire, pp. 46, 47, des(^be8 many mch qiringB. 
SIKE, «. To cry, sob, or violently bewal A. 8. 

tican, to mgh. Box. G. tiit, a ngh. Hsrt. Et. 
" S/kittpe for my aeimea." 

Pitn Pltugkman, p. 81. 
SILK To faint, to sink gradually. 

" Th^ dig the grave deeper I your Nellj'i b^nil'd, 
She aaid, and she tiled on the floor." 

. Oare't Potmi, \9Sa, p. US. 

SILT, n. A mixture of aand and mnd left on lud after 

tbe sobsiding of a flood. For. 
SIAfSO, t. A sham, nmeal. " A tmn-mt." On tbe 

Bune principle as mho. q. v. 
SIN. Since. " It's a wio com Monday fin I seed yon." 

The old form of the word. Thus written by Chancer 

and other early writers. 
SHANNY, n~, Shame-foced. " How ^anny a looks." 

A. S. thendan, riiome. 
SHARD, *. A gap in a hedge. Ak. 
SHARRIG, 1 ,. I. \ i. 

SHEAR.HOG.I'^y^'"'^'^'**"'''"^'"'"- ^''• 
8HAWNIN, ». Gathering aticka, &o., for fiiel. A 

fiirmer complained to me that the " village folks 

were always ikaumin on his land." 
SHEED, n. To abed. " The com has iheeded.' Et. 

A. S. teeadan, separare. 
SHIFTY. Be8tlesB,chuigeabIe. Dan.j^Mjmutaie. Et. 
SHIP. Sheep, both singular and pluraL Belg. thtep. 

Harts. 
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SKOO. A word, when quickly repeated, used to drive 
away birds, &c, Wei. *mc. Old Ft. ehou. Germ. 
tieaeien, to drive away. Jam. »hv4. 

"Sh^agh, ihoaght np to jonr coop peahen I" 

B.aiKiF.JlfaidmthtMilI,v.l. 

Cotgrave gives " ehou, a voice wherewitli we drive 
away pnllein." This word appears common to the 
midland counties, and is found in moet of the glos- 
saries. It is also used in the sense of " to hasten," 
as " thoo along," t, e. hie away ; and thus in the 
children's lines to the lady-biffl, or, as it is here called, 
the *' lady-loct" — 

" Lady-lock, ladyJock t sIum all the way Iioma." 

SHOaOLE. A flow trot ; also need u a verb. Ev. 
ghoff. There is the Tent, t^oekelen, to shake. 

SUOOL, ». To carry aa a pretence : thus rendered in 
the glossary to Clare's Poems. 

2. To sknlk. "Did yon notice how he »hooUd 
away ? " 

3H00N, n. Shoes. The old plural tennioation. 
"Some nouns (says Ben. Jouson), according to the 
different dialects of several parts of the country, have 
(he plural of both declenuons, as hoase, houses, 
housen; eye, eyes, eyen; thooe, thooes, ihooen."— 
Worh, vol. ix. 302. 

SHOUL. A shovel. But. tchool. Ak. Jen. Her. 
The syncopoted form of similar words is found in all 
dioleots ; thus detl for deeil in the Ntothera ; nowl, 
navel, in the East Anglian, &c. 

SKAT, t. A shower of rain of short continuance. 
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There b ft proveib at Kenton, in DeroD, mentioned 
b7 Rifldon — " When Halldown has a hat let Kenton 
beware of a tkat." Sni. Q. ikitUa, jacnlaxe. 

SKEQ, J. A fool or clownish fellow. ' A contraction 
01 corruption of tuek-egff, which is also used to ex- 
press the same thing. " There is a nationality in 
■Ustriots as well as in conntries," says Mr. Cbunbera, 
in\a& Popular RhjfTnet of Scotland; " nay, the people 
living on different sides of a streamlet, or of the same 
hill, sometimes enterttun prejudices agiynst each 
otbo* not less Tirotent than those of the difierent 
sides of the British Channel, or Pyrenees." Uany 
instances of this might be pointed out in Northamp- 
tonshire. The following couplet may be given with- 
out hazarding the charge cf irrelavency, as it illus- 
trates the use of the word : — 
" Biacklej Aegt 
Vifoaa t' Imfy ta at th' addled eggs." 
The above el^ant effiision is addressed to any of tbe 
inhabitants of that ancient town who may chance to 
pay a visit to the neigbbonring vill^ of Eyenly, 
vulgo Imly. Again, tbe men of Grendon go by the 
name of moon-rakert, in consequence, it is sud, of % 
party of them having once seen the moon reflected 
in a pool, and attempted to draw it out by means of 
rakes, nnder the impression that it was a cheese ! 

SKGG. The vrild damson. 

SKERRY, n. A small boat, formerly much used in 
the fenny districts. In' an old road-book Crowland 
is said to be " so remoto &om pastnre that y' inhabi- 
tants are obliged to goe a milking by water in little 
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boftte, called ikarryt, which carry two or three per- 
sona at a time." — Britannia D^icta, or OgUhy Im- 
proved, 1724. Lat. maphula, leapha. Goth, vterjs. 
SKEIW, 8. To shy, or atait aeide, as a cow at aa ob- 
ject with which ahe ia not &mi)iar. In Cdreio't 
iMtofComith Word*, "»jt«w" ia rendered "*Aw»mm.'" 
Dan. ikiev, obliqae. Teut. lehew, timidus. Fr. 
Mcourvr, to move violcDtly. 
SKIT, (. A piece of ecandal, or ill-natared jeat. Ic. 
deatingr, dicteria a cerba. 

fn. To more off, to ntract. " The keeper's 
comin, tkale off," " You arn't goin to 
SKILE, J dale off that bargin." Metaphorically 

SICALE!, j &om the stone-maaona' phraae, to 

"teale off;" from the A. 8. tajflan, 
y separate, or the Sai. O. Ay, vitaie. 
SKIMMER, «. A flat piece of wood to float on the 
surface of water carried in backets, to prevent its 
spilling over from the oscillation of the bearer. 
SKIN-FLINT. A mean, avaricioua person. One who, 
aa the proverb says, will 

" Skin a fimt worth a ferdin, 
SpwUe a knife worth a grat" (groat). 

The Kastem languagea have the same eiprcssion, 
Abdalmalek, one of the Caliphs of the house of 
Ommiadea, a prince noted for his extreme avarice, 
was aumamed " Raachal Hegiarah," literally " the 
skinner of a flint." 
SKIP, n. A amall basket. A. S. »^. Tees. Hart. 
Ev. Also a wooden utenul used in brewing. Ftila 
Lade-bsif. 
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SKIVTER, *. A skewer. Jen. Bar. Dan. iktM. 
SLAB-STONES. Broad and thin stones. Morton. 

Tent. Khlaibe. 

8LABBY. Sfuddy, miry. A ward still ret^ned in 

our dictionaries, thoiigli obsolete in composition. 

Dut. tli^be, limuB.- Qael. ilaibaaeh, cfflnosos, lutoaos. 

8LADE, «. A valley ; a field, the bottom of which 

is bequently so called. Hr. Ualliwell says, ap. «., 

" I have heard the term in Northamptonshire applied 

to a fiat piece of grass, and to a border of grass 

round a ploughed field." 

SLAG.t. Slack. " It's too tight ; «^ if Bat.t^rur. 

A. S,»leeK. 
SLAKE, «. To decompose, or wear away, as some 
species of stone when exposed to the weather. A. S. 
ailaeian. 
SLAN, *. A sloe. A. S. Jan. Hart. At. 
SLANG, «. A narrow slip of land. Hart. Bv. 
SLAT, t. To split or crack. " PU (to your head for 

ye, young nn." A. 8. Ak. 
SLIBBER, r. To slip or miss one's footing. Dot. 

tiaieriffh, slippery. 
SLINK, ». An abortive calf. Jam. Wilb. For. 
2. To " cast," or bring forth prematurely, as a oow. 
Germ, tehlenken, abjicere. Harts, has " tlink 
vmI, sucb caWes as are killed when under 
some disorder." 

"The Gennans loath to eats of a aKnke (or youDg 
calfe cut out of the cowea bellj before it be calved), 
bat in princes courts, both in Italy and Spaiue, it is 
accounted one of tbe dainUeet dishes." 

The Valley qf TarieSt. Lond. 1638, p. 33. 
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SLITE, ». To do ttnytbing alyly, to conceal or dis- 
guise. 

2. To elip, 01 slide down. Hei. Hart. Wilb. and 
Car. hare tUlAer. 

Q. ^„P„ j-«. To split or slice. A. S. Wi/bw, findere. 

SLITVER \ ^"' *^"*' *^*'" ^''^' "*^' " 

' \ verb or substaative. 

SLOOET, I. A sloven ; generally applied to a vroman. 

Sw. dodder. 
SLOGETY, a. Slovenly. " Her does her work so 

tloffely." Tees, doggeriry. Belg. »&r^, sordidus. 

SLOMMACKIN. Large and clumsy. " A gret *lom- 

maehin wencb." Teat, tlammeringhs, quiequilia. 

Hart. 

8L00MY, n. Dull and gloomy. "How %lootny a 

lucks," Teut. tluymen, leviter dormire. 
9L0P-FE0CK, n. A smock-frock. Clare. Forby 

derives it from the A. S. *hp, stola. 
SLO VE, n. Fret, of " tlive" or " f/iwr." 

'«. Mud and dirt; more particularly ap- 
plied to that which covers tbe 
SLUDDEfi,] roads after great rains. Teut 

8LTJDGE1, I tlodderen, flaccescere, &c. Ev. 

Tees. Ww^0. Hart. dud. Bat. 
tludder. 
SLUG-A-BED. A sluggard. 



SLUT-GRATE. The hearth grating, through which 
the ashes fall. Ev. 
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SMUG, ». To conceal oi hide. "Smug the bottle 
under the rick." Dan, mt^, clandestinua, 

SNAT- BERRIES. The &uh of the jew-tree. 

SNEAD, «. I TbepoleofascTthe. A.S.tnad. Bar. 

SNKATH, n. J Jen. Ak. Teea. tiud. £v. meaik. 

SNETEERUM, t. A sharp " cutting" fellow. 

SNITHINO, \ Sharp and keen. " A vtithing wmd." 

8NITHERIN. J A. 8. mt>fan, to cut. Kv. mitAitv. 

SNIG-. To sneak. "How a mig'd away when a saw 
I." Dan. migar. 

SNIGGLE. A snaU: also the BhelL Goth. migiU. 
Sw. migd. Dan. A. S. magi. 

SNIPE, tt. An icicle. Ev. Dan. nip, the end or 
point of a thing. Germ, tehneppe, a peak, from the 
root of tub (with the sense of shooting or thmsdng, 
like a sharp point) ; hence the common name of the 
woodcock, " «ny«," ia dwived from the same source, 
in consequence of its length of hill or ' ' nib." 

SOCK, n. The boggy substratum of marshy soils. For. 

" loek, the superficial moistore of land not properly 

druned off." A. S. toeian, maceraie ; toe, suotua. 

- p— [■ A farm-yard drain, or hole, which forms 

'-j the receptacle or the drainage. WeL 

> toe, a drain or sink. 

SOKE. A patch of marshy land. Her. Harts, wi, 
the liquid mannre which oozes from a dunghill. lo. 
*ock, mei^r. 
3. A long draught. " A good loke" quati sack. 

SOME. This word with tig is used as an augmentative. 
Ex. "It wuawet day istray." "Aye, it war soma 
wet" " He does tome eat," t. «. is a great eater. 
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" It is xmu late," In Bome cases it sounds like an 
inverwoa of the ordinary termiDation. *' The night's 
Kme dark," i, «. darksome. It is also used in the 
aetaeQi"therMboutt." " How fiit be it to the town ? ' 
** Five mile, or tome." This agrees well with the 
Cornish and Devonian ugnification, as given hj 
Caiew in hia Survey. " In conjecturing what nnn>. 
ber may effect a thing, they adde, ' or tame,' as two 
or «onM, ten or tome, twentie or tonu, id «^, there- 
ahoutB." 
SOME- DEAL. In some degree; also a great many. 
Ex. " Was there many people at your feast ?" " Eaa, 
tbeer war tome-deal a' folk " A. S. turn doA. 
" A good wif naa ther of beside Bathe, 
Bat die was ton del defe, and that was scathe." 
Cliauetr't Pmhgtie ta Cant. Talet. 
" Whether iha muse ao wrooght me from ni; hyrth. 
Or I too much beleev' d mj ebepheard peeres. 
Some dell jbent to song and mudokee mirth." 
Speneer't Shep. CaL Deo. v. 40. 

SOMETHING, (. Often osed for somewhat. " Sotitt- 
tUi^ cross." So ShtJeetpeare — 
" But gentle lady Anne, 
To leave this keen encoiinter of oar wits. 
And fidl totaeOuag into a lower method." 

AioA. ///. BO. 3. 

f A word addressed to a cow, to toothe her, in 
order that she may stand quietly to be 
milked, Wei. tuaw, to lull to rest. 
SOOP. A sup, drop, or small quantity. Er. " A 
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few toopt o' lain." Hart, has it ia the sense of a 

draught. 
800DLE, n. To linger, to go reluctantly. 
SOUL, «. A Tery common expletire. " A iomI irf a 

row." " A toui of a bad fellow." 
SOWS, ». Woodlice. 
SP ALDER, n. To split wood. Her. ipill and ipmll. 

Teut. tpvUmt, separare. 
SPICKET. A spigot, or peg to stop a fiincit. T«ea. 

griddiek. 
SPIAE-ORASS, n. A tan species of sedge, growing 

on fenny land. DtteorvM eoneemintf lie Drayimig 

tfFetMti, 1^9. 
SPIT. The depth of a spade. Turf is divided into 

" jpift," or depths. " One ip»(, two ^p»<," &c. Dot. 

ipit. For. Bar. Jen. Car. Her. 
8FLARRADASH, j: Fine, excellent. 
8PLTQHT. A word for which we have no eqmTalent 

in " Kational English :" it is applied to the state of 

a wound before coaleecenae. The word occotb in an 

old poaching sonfr, a great &Tonrite with our rustics, 

and an authority by no means to be discarded in 

snch matters. 

" Tlie very first night we hod bad lack. 
My very best dog he soon got atnck : 
He came to me both bloody uid Ume, 
And sorry was I to see the same. 

So fal, kt. 

"Iseanjh'd hUwomidi, and I found them tpl^; 
* Says I, some keeper'i done tlus oat of Sjute,* ftc." 
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Cleatly the Dat. tplifU, rend asundeT. Teut. tpligten. 

Dut tptyten, separare. 
SPRACK, *. Lively, intelligent " My boy's a tyraek 

nn." Ic. tpaea. Wilb. ipact. Her. Ak. Bar. 
SPRAT, «. A rariety of early barley. Morton. 
SPRIT, n. A spront ; the awn of bailey. Tent, tpitt. 
SPROT. Pret. of to sprout. 

f-J;}..B.„,., B.. 

SQUAB-PIE, I. A pie made of a singular compound 
of meat and apples. " Cornwall tquat-pia" is men- 
tioned in Dr. Kin^t Art ofCaokerj/." 
SQTTEAM. The noise made by swine in a state of 

"Ji-a," or leBtleBsness. 
SQTJINE, *. To aqnint. " A f^wntv shock! n bad, don't 

a'." Bat. Ev. For. tguinny. 
SQUITCH. Couch grass. A. S. etmM(Somner.) Sw. 
guicka. Hart. teuteA. Also pronounced twitei. 
" The plonghmen now along the donghy sloughs, 
Will often stop to clean their plonghe 
From teazing Iwileh, that in the spongy soil 
Clings round the coulter, intermpijng toiL" 

Oart't SStep. Cat. p. 39. 

STACK. A mass " or bench" of stone in strata. In 
Pembrokeshire the insular rocks of the coast are 
locally termed " itaelci." 

2. A quantity : not always conveying the idea of a 
pile. " A »UKk a folks." 

ST ADDLE. The stone posts which support a rick. 
A- 8. tlathol, a support. To be found in Tnsser and 
other early agricultural vrriters. Ak. Bar. Tees. 
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In the latter dialect applied to ** the firame>«ork" 

of the post, 
STAFF. The spar or "rotmd" of ft chur, &g. Ev. 

A. 8. tU^. 
STAG. An old boar. lo. lUg^r, the male erf wild 

beasts. 
8TAQOERS, n. A disease in cattle, sheep, &c., one <J 

the principal Hymptoma being a giddines in the head. 

Dut. ib^et^en, to red, totter, &c, 

" Siagggn u a looaaeea in the head, breeding of 
cold and the jdlowa." 

A Diteaant to hiow At Agi q^ a Barm. 
Load. 1810. 
8TAIRN (pron. fM^yora). Stun. " Qoo np stayeam." 
STALL. To founder, or become &xed, as a waggon in 

a boggy toad. Et. Clare. 
STAMUINLY, n. Profoaely, excellently well. " The 

beer was Hamminly" " Old Oa£Fer Garlick 'e gwain 

an ttammmly," For. has itam, a matter of amaxe- 

ment. 
BTAU-WOOD, n. The roots of trees stubbed np. 

Also a BntlandBbire proTincialisni. A. S. «fa»uM, 

a stump. 
STANK, n. A dam across a stream. Et. For. Her. 

Also used as a verb, to tlani a stream. 
STABNEL, t. A starling. Ev. A. 8. iktm. It 

tlortuilo. 
STARCH, n. Staunch. " He's a Uareh tnenA of 

mine." I have only beard this word once, and that 

in the phrase g^ven. If not a corruption, which I 

am. inclined to believe, it is the A. S. lian, firmus. 
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n. Haaaea of clear Tiscid and te- 
nacious matter, often fuond 
in fields, or on the tops of 
bedgee, &c., so called from 
its being supposed by the 
country people to fall from 
the stars. Morton (irho 
is followed by Pennant) 
thus speculates as to its 
STAE-SHOT, real formation: — "Aa to 

STAB^JELLY, < the origin of this body, it 

STAIUFALLING), has, in many particulars, a 

near analogy with animal 
substances : it appears to 
me to be only the di^rge 
or casting of birds of tliree 
or four sorts ; of those sort 
or fowl in particular that 
at certain seasons do feed 
very plentiblly upon earth- 
worms, and the like." 
" Amongst ODTselTes, ^hen any such matter is 
found in the fields, the verj countreymen cry, it fell 
from heav'n and tlie ttarret; and, as I remember, 
call it the spittle of the itarrei." 

While'i FeripatelKaU InalUuJutu, lfie6, p. 148. 

8TATTT, t. A "wtatuU" feir for hiring aenouta. 

PU>et OxfordiMre. Car, 
STARVED. Cold. " I be so ttm-red." " It's a tlarvin 

wind," Et. 
OTEEB. Steep, abrupt. Genn. Heil, abruptus. A. S. 
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ttageTy gradns, ascengorinin ; Ccom tbe verb tttgan, 

ascenders. 

2. To confuse with tood talking. Gt. In the 

Southern district to " dinny" A. S. ttyran. 

Oenn, tfomi, turhare. GaeL Hatr, noise, con- 

8TICK, STOCK, AND STONR A proTerbial 
phnse to express a clear riddance. " Be they gone i " 
" Eez, Bnra, iliek, ttoek, and tlone." 

8TINGE, e. (They soft.) A eting. "<SW»yw« netUes." 
A. S. ttincff. Ak. 

STOCK. To stop in growth. Some kinds of stone are 
said to be ttoektd, when, by exposare to the weather, 
thejr become indurated. Wheat, also, is said to be 
ttodted when its growtli has been checked hy an 
analogous cause. "After much wet a very hot day 
will occasion a sudden alteration in the colour of com ; 
and the com that is thus discoloured is asoally 
gtoeked., as the hnsbandmen call it ; that is, it does not 
come up to the hmght and perfection of the rest that 
escapes this injnry." — Morton, To "ttaek" trees or 
shrubs, to dig them up by the roots. £v. has 
" $toeked, stopped io growth." Germ, ttocken, to 
stop, etanoh, or stagnate. Gael, ttoeaieh, torpeece. 

8T0CKINS. Land reclaimed from the woods; from 
stock, to fell timber. In the neighbourhood of Whit- 
tlebury it is frequently found as the name of a field 
originally cleared from the forest. Germ, iloek-raum. 

STODGED, n. Distended ; fiUed to the " ttrgteh" as 
a cow's udder with milk. We hare, also, in a 
Bimilai sense, " ttodg^vl" aud " ttogdy." For. has 
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" ttodge, to stir np Tarioas ingiedieota into a thick 
mess." Et. ttodge, fiill. Car. Hart. Moor, itodjg, 
ologsome. 

STONE- BATCH, n. A bard species of clay. Morton, 
p. 95. WeL ^ou^, a burden. 

STONE- WATER. A petrifying spring, of wbich there 
are sereial in this county. A good and expressive 
combination. " These waters are apply'd to by 
many of our countrymen for curing the fluxes of 
their cattel, which they commonly stop, with tnice 
or tbrioe drinking." — Morumy p. 272. 

STOOL. A cluster of ruabcs. Morton^ 154. Mar- 
*hall, in the Qloaaary appended to bis Rural Economy 
<if the Midland Gountie$, has the word "ttool, to 
ramify, as com." 

STOUT, «. Proud. " Madam looked quite tfoiU to- 
day." Teut. tlolte, supcrbas. Sui. O. Holt. Ic. 
ttolltar, magnificus, fastosus. 

{n. A stump of a tree. Ev, ttotin. The 
same term is also given to a young 
shoot from the stump, after the trunk 
has been felled. 
STRAM-OUT, n. To stretch. Dan. Mtrammer. Hence, 

also, *' ilrammer," a great lie. 
STREEK:, n. To stretch out. A. S. ttreeean. Jam. 

Tees. tfreaJi. Thoprel. of this word is »troek. 
STEET. Dcfident, Hraksned " We are so tlrtu for 

water." Ev. 
STRET-FINGER'D, ». Honest. A qnaint rapression. 
STRIKE, n. A bnsbel. See Brandt Papular Anti- 
guitui, iii- p. 211, 
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8TBIT, g. A street. The roads of a village aie always 
thus designated. A. S. ttrat. 

I The round piece of wood used for 
wtriking off the oTerpIoe grain from 
a ttrik» or bushel. In Staffordshire, 
ttridcU**. Shav't StaJbrdOin^ toL 
iL p. 20. Tent. ttntMat, leriter 
(^ tangere. Qerm. itraeh-ki^. 
STBOMF, f. To tread heavily. Oerm. ttram^m. 

" I yard nn ttrompmt down steyeam." 
STfiUTTLE, n. The stickleback, a small fish found 

in brooks- For. ttttUU. 
STUBS, t, Rutten and decayed roots ; also the rongh 
points of recently cut hedges, &c. Yidt Hart. Jam. 
«tob. A. S. *fui. 
STUBBY. Prickly, foil of " ttvht." Gad. MtAaiA. 
a. Small. " That's a tiu% child." Sw. stu^, 
brevis. 
STULP, n. The stump of a tree. 

" The weodin&n'H robin etartlea coy ; 
Nor longer to his elbov come^ 
To peck with hanger's eager joy, 
*Moug mOBiy ttuipt, the littered cranibs." 

Cbfv't Sltep. Cal. p. S4. 

For. defines it, " a short post, put down to 
mark a boundary," &c. 8bx^, or itoup (with the 
customary omission of the I) is the pronunciation 
which obtiuns in the more Northern and Eastern 
counties. H. Yorks. Lane Moor, Jam. Tees. Car. 
Bay derives it from tJie Lat. ttupa. Our form most 
nearly resembles the SuL G. ttolpe. 
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STY. A little boil or tumor on ilie edge of thweyelid. 

Broc, Moor. For. tiiony, which he derivea from the 

Ok. (rruv, from its hardneBS. 
STICK, S. A name given to any watery drink, more 

particularly applied to small beer. Wei. ttiean. 

Hence the proTcrb— 

" Gwell mean meziant nogwin cardawd." 

Better is small beer that is one'e own, than wine on 

charity. 
SUCK, -i The cackoo ; also applied to a stupid 

SUCK-EGO. \ fellow. Similar to the Scotch ffouA. 
SUCK. A word used to call sheep, &c. tn Hallam- 

shire tie ia the word used to call pigs. A. S. tie, a pig. 

Gael, tiuc, tox qufi equi compellantur. 
StJCK-BOTTLE. The common white flowering 

nettle. 
STTCKLEES. n. Slips of willow, &c., used for plant- 
ing. Morton. 
STTCH, n. Used for such-like. A keeper complained 

that all eorte of " varmint" infested his woods, 

" pole-cats, wi^es, stoats, and tucA." This appears 

to be the sense in which it is used in L^ceateishire. 

Ev. in t. 
SUDOED, s. Soaked. " He got well tutfyed in the 

Btonn." A. S. »oaan. 
SUDS, n. Floods. Water mixed with sand and mad ; 

formerly applied to the waters of the fens. 

" To be snrroiuided, or Ije in the tudt, as we wy, 
thres qnarlers or halfe a yeere, mare or leas, doth 
mischiefe, not heipe the groimd." 

Ditevorte eoneeraiBg the Dragnittg ^Fennet, 1039. 
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In dll pTobalnlity the phrase, ^' to be in the tudt" 
i. e. difficulties, took its rise from thia source. 

eUGGLE, t. To cuddle. 

8UMMET, s. Something ; a oontracttun of somewhat. 

SUNDAY-MOON, «. There is a pretty generally re- 
ceived idea that a new moon on a Sunday will bring 
a flood before it ia out Thus tiie proverb, *' Sundag't 
mooH floods 'for'ts out." 

SUBBED, n. To " turted" a stone is to invert it, to 
place it in an opposite position to what it held in the 
earth. The term is mentioned in Plof* Oi^ordtkire 
as applied in a similar manner to coal. Morton. 
Fr. eur. A. S. heddian, stemere. 

SUEBY, Sorry, in bad plight. "A turry mate." 

SUTHEB, n. To sigh heavily. " She geunne such a 
mther an then siled on the floor." 

SWASHE, n. Hog's wash. Wketh is the Northern 
pronunciation of vxuh. Wicliffe writes vaisch . 

SWALE, n. The shade. For. Clare. A. S. teua. 
2. To melt or consume without flame ; in S. Hants. 
twelter. q. e, Ev. Broc. 

8WALY. Shady. " A tvxd;/ bank." 

SWALLOW-HOLES, n. " Chinks or little chasms in 
the surface of the earth," so called from their " tuxd- 
hwinff" up the waters of small streams, Sic. Mor- 
ton. 8w. stcall. Teut. tchwal, inundatio. 

SWANKEY, 8. Small-beer. West 

SWARM, n. To climb up a tree by clasping it with 
the arms and legs. Bat. Car. Tees. Ev. For. 

SWAT, ». To sweat. A. S. tmat. Hart 
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2. The fermentation of com in the stack. 

"In these mouthesiBgood to tbrashefortheoraDe 
after it hath hade a goode mtate in the mowe, and 

BO dried ugaine." 

Order and Ooeernment of a Nobltman't Hoiua, 
1606. Arch. lUi. p. 383, 

SWEG. To sway up and down. Hal. gives this aa a 
Lincolnshire word. Hart, tioagle. Ic mtxigia. Sui. 
Q. twiga. 

I To overpower with heat. " Enow to 
SWELT **™^' "" *** death." " Swdtin hot," 

SWELTEB. I ^''* ^" ^' "'y^'' HWffllan ? Ic. newla, 
I snffocare. Oerm. ichtoelen, to con- 
sume slowly. Hei. For. Pal. Broc. 
2. To cottstune vrithout flame. Ak. e. imltsr. 
SWIG. To drink. Ak. Bar. Hart. Ic. sw^a. 
SWINGE, fi. To singe. Her. Car. Hart. Also a 
word of that very nameious class expressive of casti- 
gation. From the A. S. momffon, flagellaie. 

J- That part of a flail, 'or "thrail," 
SWINQEL, <.^ which " motn^f." For. Ev.gmppls. 
8WIPPLE, n. 1 Hart. »ti>q>ple. A. S. emmffe, fla- 

^ gellnm. 
SWITHIN, ST. Rain on this day is looked upon as 
presaging a good crop of apples. The saint is then 
said to bo christening his fruit. 1 cannot find any 
incident in the life of this saint which will serve to 
hang a conjecture on, 

TABBER, «, To tap or pat, so aa to make a sound. 

Ev. 
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TACKXB, *. Agiicnltnnl implements, tiarnesB, &o. 
Ak. 

TAG, (. Second. " To pnlle b>ff,' t. «. to be the seoond 
puller. 

TAILBOABD. A board insetted in the bind part of a 
eart. 

TAILINS. Tul-enda. The refiiae corn, genenlly given 
to the ponltry. Bu. Ak. £t. 

^$, Bread, meat, or any food reqnirii^ 

TAM, y nuatication, c^ipoaed to broth, por- 

TOHUY, i ridge, &c. The WeL tama has 
^ exactly the same meaning. 

TAMMY-BAO, *. A piorision hag. 

TANK, A hard blow. " A tank on the head." Er. 

TAT. A child's game on the alato, similar to (he "itt- 
cat-earrio" of Moor, p. SMO. 

TAY. Tea: words of a similar form, pea, flea, &0., are 
invariably thus pronoonced. Till within the last 
few yean there might still be fonnd people who re- 
sisted the encroachment of this " fAtn drink' as they 
termed it, and manfully stuck to the more substan- 
tial beverage. The grandmother of an old lady still 
living recollected the first introduction of tea into the 
village in which she lived. A formei of the parish 
had a frimd in town, who, wishing to make some 
return for the variaus country commodities which he 
was in the habit of receiving, thought nothing would 
be BO great a novelty as a pound of tea, at that time 
an article of luxury in London itself. Accordingly 
the tea was sent, and duly received. Never having 
seen or heard of the article before, the worthy couple 
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were sonly pusded to know how to use it ; and, 
after man; sage consaltations, it was boiled with the 
bacon in lieu of cabbage. As may be readily ima- 
gined the unsavoury compound was not finished 
without many wry faces and execrations ; and it is 
almost needless to add, the " new-fangled stuff" 
never afterwards formed a portion of their &re. 

TAZZ. A rough head of hair. Ev, Dut. latien, to 
heap up. 

TEARY, n. StJoky. " The dressen them ship 'a made 
my hands Uary' Ev. 

TED, ». To spread abroad the new-mown hay. A. S. 
Mb-iiHi, teneieacere. Wei. UMu, lacerare. 

TEDDER, «. To. perplex or tease. " Don't toifcr me." 
Sai. G. tudda, intricare. 

TEEM, ». To pom out. A word common to all the 
Northern and Anglian counties. Car. For. Tees. 
Ic. taema, vacuare. 

TELL'D, n. Did telL Tees. 

TERRY, I. To provoke or torment. A. 8. Urian. 
For. terrijy. 

TEW, ». A quantity or crowd. " Such ateaoi sheep." 
Allied, probably, to the Teat, toutoen, premere 
pressaie. 

(t. Thatch ; and as a verb, lo tiateh. A. S. 
thao, theeean. Ic tAUna. For. Car. 
Tees. Jam. Ev. The constant use 
of this word, and that of dike (A. S. 
die), has given rise to the proverb — 
" ThaiA and dyke, 
Nortbamptonabire like." 
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THACK-SPARROW. The common bonae-eparrow ; 
so called bom its bnilding in the thatch. Et. 

THERD-BAROW. A tithing man; formerly so ailed 
in Northamptonshire, hot now obsolete. Tide Nor- 
dm'i DelineMiofU of Nonhainj>lon»Mre, 1720, p, 37- 

THILL. The afaaft of a waggon or cart. Trmlua 
and Crassida, iii. Q. 

THONE, Corn too soft for grinding is said to be 
" lAone ;" damp, moist weather is also termed 
" thoney." It Is most likely, a« Dr. Evans conjec- 
tures, the oId^>r«<. of the A, S. thawm, regelari. 

THOU. Traces may still be obserred among the old, of 
the ancient etiquette which prescribed the use of 
this pronoun to an equal or inferior, reserving the 
plural you for addressing superiors. MarihaU, in 
his Yorkthire Gioitary, has recorded a similar custom. 
" The hrmers of the Eastern Moorlands ' thou' their 
servants ; the inferior class, (and the lower class of 
men in general,) frequently their wives, and always 
thw* children. These distinctions are sometimes the 
cause of awkwardness; to 'you' a man may be 
making too familiar with him ; while to 'thou' him 
might aSiont him." A curious collection of similar 
peculiarities in other languages will be found in the 
BatUedort of Qeorgt Foa. Loud. ] 660. This illus- 
ttates the pass^e in Tice^th JStgkt, act iii. sc. 2. 

"Taunt him with the licence of ink{*if tbon 
Ihoa'il hiin Bome thrice it shall not be amiss." 

THRAIL, «. A flail. North. Beds. Bat. A. S. 
threscol. Sp. trilla. 
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THROV. Pret. of to thrive. 

THBUP. ThiB is mTorUbl}' the pronunoiation of the 
A. 8. thorp, a village. Thus Gbauoer — 

" ThmptB and bemes, sbepenes and dailies." 

Wife <»f BatWi Tale. . 

When in compositioa with some other word tlie ih 
becomes ( .- thus Botkeretharpe is called So^irup ; 
Abthorpe, A'trup. 

THUNDEE-BOLT. A belemnite, vulgariy auppoHcd 
to fall from the skies. 

THURROW, n. A furrow. Ev. 

:fHWITTLE, n. To whittle, cut, make white hy cut- 
ting. Ray. A. S. thwitan. 

" l^wyHnp is propetjy the catting of little chippes 
from a stick." 

Oimo't Surveg qf CbmuuiU, 

Car. Tees. wMte. Hart, thwite. 

TIDDY. Tender, weak, or puny ; spoken of a Iamb or 
young child. A. 8. tydr. ■ 

TILL, n. Than. " He's better till me." Hart. Car. 

TILTH, n. A plonghing. " That piece must have a 
fresh tilth over." " In good tilth," i. e. in good 
forroing order. Lewis, in the Glossary contained in 
his Hiitorff of the Iile of Tfnet, gives " (t/(, a plough- 
ing or husbandlike order." 

TINn f "^^ light. " Teend the fire." A. S. tmdan. 

TPPNn ] ^'"'* '*"'^' ^"^ '*'*'''■*• ^'l'>- Hart. 
' i &0. Ak. tine. 

TINE, s. To divide or inclose a field, &c. A. S. 
tynan. Dut. tuj/nm. Ak. 
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2. A prong of a fork, hanow, &c. Her. Wilb. 
TINNEY, g. Little, small Wei. (im, pwvua. Tituy, 

the more common form of the word, ia far from being 

pecnliar to thia county. 
TINT, n. A contractioD of U it not. 

^JJ'JAteat. A.8.tU. Ak. (1) 

TIT, ft A cat. Wd. riftp. 

TOADLY. Gentle. "A toadly cow." Contraction 

of towariUy. Et. 
TODGE, g. Thick spoon-meat Mr. Ak. pves the 

A. S. to-gereorde, a taking to food oi refreshing. 

Hart ttodge. Moor, itodgey. 
TOLTER, n. To hobble. A. 8. tealtian. 
TOLTERING. Walking unevenly, or riding nngrace- 

fiilly. " He's a bad rid^, a' goes so Mbartn^-like." 
TOMODGB. The ventricle of a pig. ^ 
TOOK. *' I took him aich a flick o' tb' jtxA" i. e. g»Te 

TOOK-TO, ». Deceived, took in. " A'a got toot-to 
finely with them ship a bote this mantin." 

_ _ ( n. To plar on tbe flute, to wbiatle ; also 
TOOT J 

TOOTLE > applied to the singing of Wrds. Dut. 

' ( tuyten, strepere. 

S. To pry or poke about. G. " tout, to look ont 

sharp." A. S. totian, eminere tanquam coma 

in lront«. 

TOPSY-TtTRVY MOSES WEBSTER. A phnwe 

frequently applied to things in a state of disorder. 

It would appear to be a mere local allusion; but 

personality in old proverbs ia not always a proof of 
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their being localisme. Thna Wi^aham, in his 

Cheshire Glouary, records the phraae, " As fine u 

Dick's hatband ;" to which he adds, "this must be 

Terjr local." The asTiiig, however, is well known in 

this county, as well as Shropshire. Hart in v. 
TOT. A small mng. Teut. tuyU, cimea. Dut. tuyte, 

a sacking botUe. Hart. Et, 

2. To poor oat into toU ; and hence freqnentty ap- 
plied in a mote general sense, to pouring from 
one vessel to another with a steadj-, carefnl 
motion. 
TOTTER-GRASS. The name given to the Srixa 

media in the Northern district 
TOWN. Every village, however small, boasts this 

appellation. The A. S. tun hj no means conveys the 

idea of a large place. 
TO- YEAR. This year. " A good crop to-ytar " in 

the same manner as " to-day" &c. Bat Bat, 
TRAMP. A mendicant. Applied to any suspicious- 

looking personage who is on the " tramp." Ak. Cat. 

Tees. Bar. 
TRIO, n. Neat, trim. Ben Jontan, in the Alehmust, 

iv. 1, uses it in the sense of a coxcomb. Jam. Bioo. 

Tees. 
TRIVENT, g. A truant. Ev. trtDont. 

" An asse, a trifler, a trivant." 

Burton' a Anatomg 1/ Mtlanchofy, p. 10. 

TROLLY-MOG. A dirty, slovenly female. Teat. 
droUtti. Ic irvUa. 

cj,Lz,jj,GoogIc 
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TROUNCE, ». To beat or chastise Bervrelr. Old Fr. 

fronoir. Tees. For. 
TRUNDLE. "Yon must take your trundUy" i. e. 

chance or Inck. 

" I've brought je np, ezpact no more from me, 
80 take joor trvndie, and good luck otKj je see." 
FU. aim. i. p. 41. 

Moet probably a fignrative expreadon, from tiie A. S. 

trendatif anything turned or turning. 
TUN -BOWL. «, A carrying tnb used in brewing. 
TUNNEL, g. A funnel. A. S. Umsl. 
TURF-BASS, M. A variety of trub, growing in damp 

places. Belg. bia, juncae. 
TUSK, A A tuft of grass or weeds. Wei. tune. Ev. 

lutKck. 
TUT. Ofienoo. " To tate tut" Et. 
TUTTY. Croffi, irritable. Bat. Et. Jamieson has 

titty, a Renfrewshire word for " tety, iU-hnmooted." 

For. tutter, trouble. 
TUZZLE, I. A sharp contort. Jen. Bar. Car. Oenn. 

tuuelen, to beat, 
TWARD'N, e. It was not; a compound of three 

words, " it war not .-" here, as Mr, Jennings has 

remarked, the t is not only converted into the d, but 

instead of being placed after the n, as analogy re- 

quiree, it is placed before it, no doubt for the sake of 

enphony. 
TWILLY-WILLY, n. WooUen or gown stuff. For. 

imtl 
TWIN-FRUIT, n. Double fruit. 

, Google 
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TWISTY. ContentioHB, ill-humoured. Dat. tteitliffh. 
TWIT, *. To reproach or hint a fault. Bat. 

" The other rade termes, wherewith Devon and 
Ckimish men are often Ivgled, ta&j plead in thmr 
defence not only the prescription of antiqnitie, bnt 
alao the title of proprietie." 

Carea't Survey of Comaali. 

TWOADY. DJM^reeable, loathsome, i. «. " toadjf." 
Her, A very commoD term in the ritoperative 
Tocabularjr. 

" Ab loathsome as a toad." 



uaOIN-WOY, Hither way, t. «. towards the driver. 
Addressed to a horse or plough-oX' The Salopian 
Olossariet conjoctures it to be formed by elision from 
" eome over again ;" in e. eome hether, 

ULLAPSE ! $. An exclamation when anything goes 

UNDEK^ONK At once, together. " You must du't 

all under-one." 
UNEMPT. To empty. Bat. 

's. Lonely, dull, miserable. " I war so 

unked when ye war away." " A 

UNKED, j «ni«rf house," &c. Mr. Boaworth 

HUNKID,j gives as the derivative the A. 8. 

unc^iJ, solitary, without speech. Ak. 

\^ Broc.Car.Ev. (Bat. ttfl;jiU) Hait. 

UPSETS, s. Blocks of iron, &c., used in ovens to keep 

the bread up. 

c.j,L.z,jj,Googlc 
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UPSIDES. Even. " 111 be uptidei with yon, oW 

boy." Wilb. Bar. Jen. 
UBK. A Bmall child, or diminntiTe peiBon. Furies 

were formerly called " unhitu ;" henoe, perhaps, the 

appellalion in the preaent instance. 
US. We. " Hi did, did'n «u f" we did, did we not 

Occasionally used still more barbarously for onre. 

" We had ut dinners." Ev. (2) 
UZZABD, s. The letter e. A conuption of « hard. 

Ak. isizard. 

TALLY. Talue. A common vulgarism. 
VAST, i. A vast number or quantity. " That field 
nil tiake a vatt a,' mack." 

WALL. The outnde of a rick, or the ude of a layer of 

stone. 
WALTON'S CALF, i: " Aa wise as WaUo»iea^~ 
who, as the proverb goes on to inform ne, " ran nine 
mile to suck a bulL" 

"As the Hob, of HoniMhiirohe, who, having 
never seoe London before, nor London sene liTtn, 
in hys Christraas sute, sente to Bartholomewe felre, 
entering at White Chappel, bnyea notbiog bat 
gaping seede, persnaded that as he is delighted to 
gaze, so others omitte not to loke on hvm, wherbf 
it is night ere be oometh to Aldergate, and so, as 
wise BS Watten't ea(f, is fayne to retome home more 
foole than he came, for spending of horse- meat," 
Jrlhur HaW, Work$, p. 106. 
WAPSE, s. A wasp. A. S. vxapi. We have a 
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similcir traneposition ia the case of hapte. A- S. hcept, 

an hasp. Alt. Bai. &c. For. 
WAS-HOC! t. A word of warning, intimsting that 

the person to whom it is spoken must more ont of 

the way. A. S. war, awsie. Jen. and Car. give 

the inteq'ection "rear!" beware. 
WARK, g. To banter. A. a wa«, pain. Bat. 

WABNT ( *■ ^^"*°*' " -A wunt du't, I tell thee." 
W A BNn \ " ■* """^ "*"'' * ' ^ ««'™<' M how 

' ( a nil." 

WARP, n. A mixtue of fine sand and mad left on 

meadow-land after the receding of floods. Not 

peculiar to this county. 
WASTRELS, n. A term applied to any waste or im- 
perfect articles, as " loaitrd bricks," &c. M. 
WASTY. ConfliunptJTe. Ev. A. S. vetfan, vaatare. 

" Maester B. looks inartal wattj/." 
WATER-BLOBS, n. The meadow bnght, or marsh 

marigold. Glare. 
WATSHED. Wet in the feet, " viet-ihod." Common, 

with slight variations, to all the English dialects. 
WEEK, In. Onr. "Lea ha' wwer baver," t. a. let ua 
WE, j hare, &o. Ev. Car. 

WELLICK. To beat or tbiaah. " You shall have a 

Kelliekin, my lad ! " 
WELLICKER. A hard blow. 
WELLY, B. WeU nigli. « WeSy killed." WUb. 

Hart. Car. Lane. Bat. Ev. 
WELT. A Beam or fisanre. Morton. 
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WEST, (; A Boie place ob the edge of the eyelid. Sae 
Sty. 

WHANG, Tothrowoi"bang"witliviolence, Ctare.Ev. 

WHEAT-HOVEL-DAY, n. The day on which har- 
vest ia concluded, and the com eafely "hovelled." 
A term, like the custom from whence it derives its 
origio, now fast becoming obsolete. 

WHINQELIN. Peevish, touchy, as a child in bod 
heiJth. Ev. 

WHTTATT ( A village saddler, or worker in leather ; 

WHITTA W T ^'°^*^^ "^^ " " ^»«*»"° A- 9- 
■ {_ Atoit-tateere. Bat. Ev. (Mtt-tow. 

WHOOLE, n. The weovil ; the Yule of 8. Hants. 

WIC, «. A week, A. 9. wie. The word, with us, 
passes unchanged into the plural. " It wants ten 
wie a Monday to weer fe-ast." 

WILD, I. While. " A long wiML" 

WILKS, t. « As cross as old WUkt." With the ex- 
ception of this record of his irritability, this gent has 
passed into utter oblivion. 

WILL-GILL, «, An hermaphrodite. Common to 
most of the Anglian dialects. Mr. Hartshorns gives 
the Ic. e^l, male compoctus ; gil, hiatus. 

WTTT i'' To wither or dry np. Bat. has " tnAtf, 

xsrtT TTjn "1 withered," a form of the pnt. also 

^ current here. 

WIMBLE-STEAW. CimoiuruteriHatu;lAixa. A.S. 
toindel-itreotee. Tees. Car. &c. in toinnel and teindJ- 
itram. 

WIND-ROWS. Hay raked together in rows that the 
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wind may dty it. A. S. windman, ventUare. For. 
Tees. Hait. Broc. " lein, to dty tiay hy exposing 
it to the air." 

WINDING-BELL. A beU tolled during the time of a 
dead person bebg put into hia shroud. This was 
formerly the case at King's Cliffe. Vide Bridffet, 
vol. i. p. 432. 

WINNOCK. To cry as a child. A. S. wanton. Sw. 
hwiTia. Teut. vmken. Hart. icAinack. Bat. winuk. 

WINTER-MEW. A bird of the gull kind. Morton. 

WIP. On one aide. " Skew-wip," Hart, ikeam-tth^ 

WIST, ». A small iricker basket used in brewing, in 
order to prevent the malt &om running through the 
fosset. 

WITCHEN. The quicken-tree, a ^ecies of wild anh. 
Clare. 

WITCHLIN, t. Unsteady, shaking. A. 8. touidian, 
moTere, vacillare. Dut, Kicten, vibraie. Gael, utdel- 
aeh, tottering. 

WITCH- MEN, ». Gaiseiswho go about on Plough- 
Monday with their faces darkened, &c., similar to 
the mummeta of 8. Hants. Forty, under Kitty- 
wiieh, describes a Tarmontb custom somewhat 
similar. 

PLOUGH-WITCH- 1^^^._ „ ,„ 

WITCH- I MONDAY, «. Plough Mon- 

day. The following paragraph from the Northamp- 
ton Herald, of Januaiy 15th, 1848, will show how 
&st the old customs peculiar to this day are becom- 
ing obsolete : — 
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" The Bnciont practice of ' ploagh-boys,' decked 
with ribonde, and daubed nith psint, Tisitiog the 
neighbouring towna to collect pence for a holiday, 
is f»Bt (oiling into desnetude. On Monday last, a 
teiT visited m, serving to remind as of the recnr- 
rence of the day ; bat they were nnaccompanied 
by the paraphernalia of exhibition which Attracted 
stteDtion, and exdted interest in our boyish days. 
We ue afnid the poor fellows obtained little beyond 
the hootinga and peltings of a tniBchief-loTing youth- 
fnl mob." 

WIZZEITD. The past pret. of the vetb maetm, 
not jet obsolete in the mote Noiiheni con])tie& 
WHheied, dried, oi ehrunk up. A. S. witnian. Ic 
m*n-a, areaceie. 

WOOD-LAND. "A hollow, fozzy, black earth."— 
Morton. 

WOOD-8EER8, n. " Insects that lie in little white 
knote of spittle on the backs of leaves and flowers. 
How they come I don't know, but they are always 
seen plentiful in moist weather, and are one of the 
shepherd's weather-glasses. When the head of the 
insect is Been turned upwards, it is said to betoken 
fine weather; when downward, on the contrary, 
wet may he expected." — Clare't VU. Mm. 211. 

ft. A term need to a horse when he is re- 

J quired to turn from the driver ; op- 

posed to OB. The word is sometimes 
.u'^x^x, I shortened into hutt or loutt, m which 

I form we find it in Bandolpk'i Mtuet' 

[^ LooHng Glait. 

, Google 
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" If he can 017 hj, ho, gee, Aul, gee ho, it is better 
I trow than being a boet." 

In this play the writer makes his clown, Agroicue, 
speak B Western dialect, mixed, however, with some 
midland peculiarities. Kandolph was a native of 
NorthamptoQehire, and his oarlf days were spent in 
a manner which must have familiarized him with the 
language of his rustic neighbours. The dialectal 
medley which he has put in the mouth of Agroicus is 
still characteristio of the neighbourhood of his birth- 
place. 

WORLD, «. A long space of time, an age. " It '1 be 
a world afore he's back." A. S woruid, seculum. 
Still retained in this sense in the laat phrase of the 
general dozology, " world without end." 

WUNQ, ) A very common name for a field. A. S. 

WONG. J teottff. Ev. For. 

WYND, n. A winch. M. 

YACK, I. A hard blow. " A yack i' th" head." 
YACKEB, «. An acre. Fields, also, of much larger 

extcmt than an acre are called by this name, generally 

in composition with some other word, as Green's 

yaeker, Rnsh-yoctv, &o. A. S. aecre. 
YAPNY, I. Half-penny. Compare the Northern 

kawpenny, 
YABBS,*. Herbs. Her. 
YARN,'. To. earn. " I kaint jrora a penny." Hart. 

am. Germ. amen. 
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2. Pret. of the verb to hear, pro. year. Ex. " I yam 
as how yon left bwuth them plazen." En was 
the ancient termination of the perfect tense, 
which would make it, in the mj it is here pro- 
nounced, yearm, whence the change is easy. 
YARD-BAND, or Twlor's yard-band. The three 

stars in the belt of Orion. 
TAR-TELL, *. «. Heard teU. " I nar yar-lM a ntdi 

YATE, J. Same as Kbit. q. p. 

YAWPIN, n. Loud talking. Et. in gorp. 

YEABLE, *. Able. 

YEANDERS. Yonder. " Yiiandert hill" 

YEL-HU9. An ale-house. 

YELLOWa. Dyer's weed. Bt 

YELH. A parcel of straw ready to be nsed for thatch- 
ing. Bat 

YEO. Ewe. A. S. now, Belg. omoe. Car. For. 
Teta. Ex. 

YEPPURN. An apron. Ak. In Shropshire <^ 
pam, which Mr. Hortshome derives from the 
Arrooric. 

YEBNE8T, Earnest-money, given by the hirer to hind 
an engagement. 

TET, ». To Iiate. An instance of the very common 
substitution of the y tor the aspirate. 

YET-AS, 1 . . „x . ... ,. T, n . 

YETTUS J ^ " I am t bm yet-ai. Ev. Bat. 

YOICKS, BOB 1 A ^miliar exclamation of wonder or 
surprise. It occurs in an old Northamptonshire 
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ballad, which the compiler " booked" from oral re- 
citation : — 

" I nent into 107 che-unber to zee vhat I cud zee, 
An there I saw onote bangin up, one, two, and 

I went unto my lovin wife, to know how they 

cam there 
Wi'out the hife o' me. 
' Ya old fool I ya bUnd fool I wbj, kaint ye verjr 

well zee, 
They are three blankets ya mudder sent to me.' 
Yoickt, Bob ! an that's ftm, blankets wi' boottons 

OD 1 

The loike I niwer eee," &.c. 

The Northamptonahiie song bears a curious resem- 
blance to the Scotch ballad, " Barm came our gude 
man at ^en." 
Y0R8HAB. To ror«Aor, or "come Yorkehu'e" over 
a person. To de&aud by means of some well-con- 
certed stratagem. The proverbial over-reaching 
character of the Yorksbiremen has given rise to 
phrases of the tike import throughout the kingdom, 
more particularly in those counties wliich, like 
Northamptonshire, are within the ordinary circuit of 
their dealinga. 

" Tonhar, to pat Yorkshire to a man is to trick or 
deceive him." 

Lancaihire Dialect, ^m. 
YoHKE. "I am a YorkBhireman bora and bred, I 
care not who kaowes it : I hope true Yorkshire 
never denies hie county." 
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Scot. " I thongbt jod looked like a gabtle blade." 

A Brigand WUtg Dialogue belaem a YorkihiTe 

and a ScoUiih num. Lond. 1650. 

YOWKIN. Yelping. " How they dug's be yotMn." 

„^^ „ J A yonng sow which hae not yet had pigs. 

It^},' '■ \ Ak. A. S. ffUde. Dan. ffytl. Ev. 
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FAIEY-FOLK. 



" F&iriei black, gnj, g 



Thb belief in fairies, the meet poetical of all oar popular 
auperstitione, atill lingers among the mnd population of 
Northamptonehixe and South Warwickebire. That 
knavish sprite, W ill- with-the- Wisp, of, ae we call him, 
"Jinn with the hnmt tail," still, as in the days of 
Shakespeare — 

"Misleads night wanderers, koghiiig at their barm." 

The faell-hounda, and tbeii ghostly huntsman, are atill 
heard careenng along the gloomy avenues of Whittle- 
bory ; and tales of elfin deeds is " auld lang eyne" yet 
ooastitnte a leading feature of the winter's evening 
heaith-talk. It is almost unnecessary to add that the 
faith ia in its last stage of decay. Sunday -schools bave 
proved more potent exorcists than the " holy freros," to 
whom Chaucer attributed their expulsion; and the 
fitiries, like all other relics of old-world times, are fast 
following the bygone days of (^cultural simplicity. 
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Steam- thieBhiDg machines have long Bnperaeded the 
magic flail of the drudging goblin ; and even the danc- 
ing-grounds of Queen Mab and her tiny lieges are 
menaced by the sacrilegions conltere of patent ploughs. 
The few gleanings which the most industrious reaearches 
have enabled us to collect, are arranged in the following 
notes, and the original narrations have, in all cases, 
been strictly adhered ta 

The traditions of the Northamptonshire peasantry 
concerning the elves, or fairies proper, of the popular 
creed, do not ditTer from those current in other parts of 
the kingdom, and are in all respects confonnable to the 
mythological system preserved in the writings of the 
Elizabethian dramatists. They are believed to be dimi- 
nutive in stature, and in their dealings with mankind 
exhibit the same mixture of good and evil propensities 
which forms one of the principal characteristics of tlie 
race in general. An old woman, no light authority in 
such matters, described them nearly in the words of the 
author of the curious tract, " Hound about our Coal 
, Fire" quoted in Brand, vol. ii. p. 279. 

Almost within the memory of persons still living it 
was customary for the good woman of the cott^e, 
before she retired to rest, to carefully sweep the hearth, 
and place thereon a vessel of water, to assist in the 
ablutions, which it was believed formed a principal 
object of their midnight visits ; and if perchance any of 
the family woke during the night they heard the sound 
of their tiny footsteps as they gambolled over the fast- 
cooling hearth. Unless espionage was attempted, pros- 
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perity always attended the hougehold thus visited. 
Tradition has recorded that a man whose house they so 
frequented, and who had received many favours from 
them, became smitten with a violent desire to behold 
his invisible benefactors. Determined to indulge his 
curioaity, and not having the fate of theCoventry worthy 
before his eyes, he one night stationed himself behind 
a knot in the door, which divided the " house" from the 
sleeping apartment. True to theii usual custom, the elves 
came ; bat no sooner had he glanced at the objects of 
his watch than he became blind : and so provoked were 
the fairies at this breach of hospitality that they de- 
serted his dwelling, and never more returned to it.* 

The legends of all countries concur in describing milk 
as the pHncipal article of fairy diet. The Northamp- 
tonshire elves were noted for an inordinate love of it, 
and did not scruple to obtain it by invading the privity 
of the dairy ; nay, some impute to them the offence, 
which ia also allied of the hedgehog, and declare that 
they suck the cows as they sleep This is not the only 
case in which they evince the laxity of their notions 
respecting the human laws of meum and Uum. Like 
the Scottish good neighbours, and the Devonshire 
pixies, they have little to recommend them on the score 
of honesty. On the approach of midnight they leave 
their*' moonlightmeadow rings" to feast upon the scanty 
leavings of the cottage buttery ; taking care, however, 
to lull the watchful eye of the housewife, by substituting 
some unreal material for the edibles thus abstracted. 
According to John Clare — 
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" Mice ar^not leckou'd greater thuTM, 
The; take mwaj as well m aat, 
And Btill the housewife's eyea thej cheat : 
In spite of all the folks that swarm. 
Id cottage sutaU, and larger &rm. 
The; throogh each kejhole pop and pop, 
like wurpe into a grocer's shop." 
Th^ Mre aiao lepreeeuted as robbing those whom they 
dislike, in order to give the spoil to thoae who hare 
gained their faTonr. 

A worthy farmer, engaged in threshing, waa ■orely 
puzzled at the marvellooB celerity with whidi his 
sheaTes vanished : mnch futei, indeed, than accorded 
with the Blow strokes of bis flul. £xtni bolts were 
placed on the doois, and a man stationed in the yard to 
watch ; still, howerer, the evil waa nnremedied, and 
each moming, though it found the fastenings untouched, 
brought with it a fresh gap in the mow. With the 
view of discovering the a^reesora, Hodge determined 
upon a personal survey ; and late one night ensconced 
himself behind the sheavee for that purpose. Midnight 
soon came, and with it two tiny elves, who efiected 
their entrance through the pike-hole, and forthvrith 
commenced working away at the ebeaves, pidling out 
the straws, and making them into minute bundles, pre- 
paratory to carrying them off. As may be readily 
imagined, this was little to Hodge's taste ; bnt though 
astonished and alarmed, be interfered not At length, 
apparently overcome by their exertions, they desisted 
from their work. *' I twit j do you twit ? " said oue to 
the other (gyari, I sweat ; do you sweat ?), " The devil 
twit ye ! " cried the former, rushing out, and totally 
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unable any longer to conceal hia indignadon : " I'll 
twit ye if ye bent off!" At which the spirits instantly 
vaniflhed, and never afterwards annoyed him with their 
visita." 

The gifts of the foiry-folk are, howerer, illusive and 
unreal. Among the nnmerona legends— 

** And thoQsandB such the village Iceepe alive ; 
Beings that people anperstitiouH earth ; 
That e'er in mrol manaen will survive, 
As long u wild nuticitr has birth,"* 

we have, in common with the Irish and Germans, the 
one in which the fiiiry money is represented as changing 
into paper. A more ludicrous instance is the following ; 
puerile, no doubt, bnt still valuable as a connecting 
link in the curious mythic chain: — A woodman went 
to the foTotit to fell some timber : just as he was apply- 
ing tlie axe to the trunk of a hnge old oak, out jumped 
a fairy, who beseecbed him with the most supplicating 
gestures to spare the tree. Moved more by fright and 
astonishment than anything else, the man consented, 
and as a reward for his forbearance was promised the 
^Ifilment of his three next wishes. Whether firom 
natural forgetfulness, or fairy illnsion, we know not, but 
certain it is, that long before evening alt remembrance 
of his visitor had passed from his noddle. At 
night, when lie and his dame were dozing before a 
blazing lire, the old fellow waxed hungry, and audibly 
wished for a link of bog's pudding. So sooner had 
the words escaped his lips than a rustling was heard in 

• am*! Vniige Miiutrcl, voL I. 

, Google 
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the chimney, and down came a bnnch of the wiehed-for 
delicaciea, depositing themselvea at the feet of the as- 
tounded woodman, who, thus reminded of his morning 
visitor, began to communicate the particulars to his wife. 
" Thon hist a fool, Jan," said she, incensed at bet hus- 
band's carelessness in neglecting to make the best of his 
good luck ; " I 'wish em wer atte noase ! -' wherenpon, 
the legend goes on to state, they immediately attached 
themselves to tlie member in question, and stuck so 
tight that the woodman, finding no amount of force 
would remove these unsightly appendages from his 
proboscis, was obliged, reluctantly, to wish them off; 
thus making the third wish, and at once ending his 
brilliant expectations.*^ 

The affinity of our fairies with the whole kindred of 
Teutunick alf&n is still further developed by the great 
partiality they evince for water. In the shady stillness 
of a summer's eve they took delight in bathing and 
sporting among the waters of some lonely pond, or sedgy 
bend of a rippling brook. In some parts of the county 
there are ponds which, from this circumstance, receive 
the name of " fswry pools." Near the village of Brington 
is one so designated, where, I have been assured, a 
few years ^o they might be seen rollicking on the 
surface, and gambolling among the water-plants which 
lined the edges. Wells are also favourite places of 
their resort ; and there appears to be a vague species of 
appreheuuon in the rustic mind at even passing a lonely 
well after night-fall. Shakespeare's elves, It will be 
remembered, met — 

" By paved fountain, or hj roBhy brook." 

vie 
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And Fletcher speaks of — 

" A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed &irieB dance their rounds." 

The "green bout ringlets," frequently found on pas- 
ture land, are believed to be made by them ; and th« 
foiiy dwelling is supposed to exist under the area 
bordered by the dark circle. In the parish of Brington 
is one of these, which has attained such great local 
celebrity as to be called, par excellence, " the fairies' ring." 
It is believed to hare existed from the earliest times, 
and to have resisted all the efforts of the plough to 
efiace it, which, notwithstanding the awful calamities 
constantly attending such sacrilegious attempts, have, 
it is said, often been made. Tillage traditions relate 
that by running round it nine times on the first night 
of the full-moon sounds of mirth and revelry may be 
heard proceeding from the subterranean abode. 

Like the Irish elves, who were adepts at b^l-play, 
our fairies greatly delighted in all kinds of diversion. 
A South Northamptonshire legend tells of a young fellow 
who was fortunate enough to witness one of their spor- 
tive encounters. Returning home one moonlight night 
from a neighbouring village, where he had been partak- 
ing in the festive revelry of the feast-day, he fell in 
with a " vast o' fairy-folk," who, divided into two 
bodies, were fiercely contending at foot-ball. Undaunted 
at the strange scene, he joined their ranks, and mingled 
in the scuffle ; but no sooner did he succeed in striking 
the ball than it burst with a loud sound, — the elves 
vanished, and himself fell stunned to the ground. When 
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he awoke hia strange adTentnie appettred like a dream, 
but the scattered remains of the " bmsten ball," thickly 
Btufied with golden coin, agreeably conTinced bim to 
the contrary, 

THE BOGIB. 

The Bogie was the household spirit ; the same with 
the Bobia Goodfellow and Bogle of other paita of 
England. He played the same part among the old 
farm-houses and giaogea of Northamptonshire as the 
Brownies and Nisaes did among the homesteads of 
Scotland and Sweden. Hia dwarfish stature^ though 
somewhat larger than the ordinary race of elves, and 
his extreme love of mischief, show his connection with 
the other membere of the same fiunily. That he was 
a merry and jovial sprite we know from the ptovrab, 
" to laugh like old Bogie," or the old proverbial aaying, 
" He caps Bog^e," spoken of a person who is boisteroudy 
enjoying himself: often amplified to — 

"He caps Bogie, Bogie capt Redcap, Redcap capt Nick." 

Thas reducing the last- mentioned personage to the 
lowest point in the scale of conviviality. Our goblin 
does not appear to have been of so beneficent a cha- 
racter as the Highland Browny, who formed a valuable 
append^e to the household, and whose services were, 
at least, worth the " creame-bowl, duly set" His 
operations were, for the most part, confined to the 
grievously tormenting the family in whose abode he 
had taken up his leaidenoe. He it was whose nocturnal 
revels in some lonely garret, produced those never-to-be- 
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explained Bounds which chilled the hearts of aapersti- 
tious secTant-inaida. Bat the cellar was the apartment 
in which he chiefly delighted ; there he reigned Bupreme, 
and, as old legends testify, imbibed the October at a 
terrible rate. 

Among other ctiaracteristics of this spirit, was that 
of superior strength, a quality which he also holds in 
common with his German and Scandinavian brethren. 
It is to a being of this class thai the Tillage of Stowe, 
near Daventry, is stud to derive its adjunct of " Nioe- 
churcheB." In days of yore, say the villagerfl, a lord 
of the manor was desirous of raising a church in his 
native place, at that time known by the aimple appella- 
tion of Stowe. A hill was chosen for the site, cunning 
workmen procured, and the foundation laid ; bnt on 
the following morning, when the labour was to be re- 
sumed, no traces of the yesterday's work were visible. 
Trenches, stones, and tools had alt vanished. After a 
long search they were discovered, some distance beyond, 
on the spot where the present clmroh now stands. The 
lord, however, was stubborn, and was not to be so 
easily baffled. Nine times did he renew hiB attempt, 
and each time were they frustrated by the spirit, who 
continued to remove in the night what the workmen 
had raised daring the day. With great difficulty a 
man was induced to watch these midnight proceedings ; 
and who does the reader imagine were the unsean 
opponents of the church builders ? The tiuy legions of 
Queen Mab, perhaps, as in the case of Ood's Hill, in 
the Isle of Wight. But, alas I for the poetry of our 
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rasticB, the watchman reported the aggieesor as an object 
" eummet bigger nor a hog." After this the attempt 
was given up in despair, and the present church built 
OQ the site so marrelloualy selected.^ 

In spite of the advantages which his spirituality may 
be supposed to hare afforded him, he appears to have 
wanted the superior cunning which characterize the 
more diminutive members of the elfin race. The fol- 
lowing legend, very commonly narrated in Northamp- 
tonshire, places this in a strong light : — One of these 
spirits ODce asserted a claim to a field hitherto possessed 
by a farmer, and, after much disputing, they came to 
an arrangement by agreeing to divide its produce be- 
tween them. At seed-time the farmer asks the Bogie 
what part of the crop he will have, " tops or bottoms." 
" Bottoms," said the spirit : upon hearing which his 
crafty antagonist sows the field with wheat, so that 
when harvest arrived the com falls to his share, 
while the poor Bogie is obliged to content himself 
with the stubble. Next year the Bogie, finding he had 
made snch an unfortunate selection In the bottoms, chose 
the " tops ;" whereupon the crafty farmer sets the field 
with turnips— thus, again, ontwittmg the simple claim- 
ant. Tired of this unprofitable farming, the Bogie 
agrees to hazard his claims on a mowing match, — the 
land in question to be the stake for which they played. 
Before tlie day of meeting the canny earth-tiller procures 
a number of iron bars, which he strews among the grass 
to be mown by his opponent j and when the trial 
es, the unsuspecting goblin finds his progress 
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retarded by his Bcythe continually coming into contact 
with these obstacles, which he takes to be some hard 
species of dock. *' Mortal hard docks these T'uud be; 
" Kation hard docks ! " Hia blunted blade soon brings 
him to a stand-still ; and as, in snch cases, it is not 
allowable for one to sharpen without the other, he turns 
to his antugoDist, now far ahead, and in a tone of 
despair inquires — " When d'ye wiffle waffle («A«(), 
mate!" "Waffle!" said the farmer, with a well- 
feigned stare of amazement, " oh, about noon, mebby." 
"Then," said the despairing Bogie, "I've lost my 
landl" So saying, he disappeared, and the farmer 
reaped the reward of his artifice by ever afterwards 
continuing the undisputed possessor of the soil.' 

With the exception of the proverbs and legends, few 
traces of him remain ; and time, which has east a 
lenient eye upon his fellows, has been particularly hard 
upon the domestic spirit. His name, it ia true, has yet 
terrora for unruly children ; but what a degradation for 
a goblin who was formerly the dread of full-grown 
ones 1 The same waves among which tradition has 
assigned a reeling place for the disorderly spirits of our 
ancestors, have also been the place of ezile of the 
Bogies. " What boa become of all these spirits?" said 
we to a promising specimen of the gmtu ruttieiu, on 
whom we had been pursuing our researches. " What, 
amt you heerdi" was the reapouBe. " No," said we, 
with an ignorant look, expecting to elicit xome inedited 
legend respecting their gradual extinction. " Why, then, 
I'll teU 'e : a deadly long time ago, the pansons all laid 
their yeada togither, and hiked 'em off to the Bed Saa I" 
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THE REDMAK. 

We hare been able to collect bnt little c 
thb member of OUT faiiy family : beseems in all respects 
to bave been similar to the elves, nitb tbe exception 
tbat wbile tbey wwe represented as living together in 
large commnnities, tbe Redman was an elf of solitafy 
habits, residing in caves, old wdls, &c. In some parts 
of the county be ii called Bedcsp, from the colour of 
his bead covering. In tbe southern districts be is 
called Redman, and described as a " small hairy dwarf." 
The only legend we have been able to recover lepresents 
him in a light very similai to the " Eidmanniken," of 
M. M. Orimm.' 



Tbe goblin huntsman and his trtun, Ibe " wiitend 
beer" of the Qerman peasantry, are known to the good 
people of this county by the name of the " wild-men," 
" wild -bounds," &c. The Devonshire traditions repre- 
sent the "yeth-hoands" as tbe disembodied souls of 
nnbaptized infants; but the Northiunptonsbire supersti- 
tion is extremely vague and ill-defined. Both Whittle 
bury and Rockingham contend for the honour of his 
residence ; and tbe wild whoop with which be cheers his 
bounds is still said to be heard among the glades of 
both forests. According to a writer in the " SporUng 
Magazine," (1849, p. 60,) a Whittlebury tradition 
ascribes his origin to an incident similar to the one 
which forms the plot of the " Naatagio and TravOTsari," 
of Boccacio. A daughter of one of the noble rangers, 
femed at once for her beauty and coquetry, was an 
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object of the deepest attachment to a gallant young 
knight ; but his love and devotion, though at one time 
encouraged, was finally treated with coldness and con- 
tempt ! driven to madness by her conduct, he put an 
end to bis existence by plunging a sword into bis heart, 
Bnt, mark th« retribution : the lady soon dies, and is 
doomed to be rtemally hunted by the demon knight — 

" That she, irhom I so long pnrsued in Tfun, 
Bhoald suffer at mj hands a Jingaring pain : 
Received to life that she may dailj die ; 
I daily doomed to follow, she to Ay."* 

The forest of Wlittlebury baa been wdl stocked with 
deer since the days of the first king of England, and 
the midnight revels of goblin huntsmen may, in all 
probability, be traced to the deer-stealers, who, to 
avoid detection, wonld manifestly encourage a mipersli- 
tioD furnishing such an admirable cloak for thrir de- 
predations. The acephalous hoiseman is also well 
known in NoTthamptonshire ; and though our dialect 
is not rich enough to afford bim a particular designa- 
tion, we may hoaat possession of this veritable Dul 
hallan. He is confined to no particular district, but 
common to almost every parish in the county. On a 
calm summer's night, when the pale glimmei of the 
yonng moon scarcely penetrates the dark foliage of the 
trees, he may be seen mounted on bis silent-hoofed steed, 
slowly ridiog along the green-award border of some old 
green lane or lonely road, and woe to the benighted 
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travellei who crosses his path. His appeaiance is 
generally regarded as ominous of evil, often death. 

In this class must also be placed the niiachieTotis 
goblin who prowls about the county in the gaise of a 
shi^gy foal ; sometimes deluding people into mounting 
him, &nd then vanishing with a ehout of fiendish 
langhter. " It's a common tradition in villages," says 
John Glare, " that the devil often appears in the form 
of a shagg'd foal ; and a man in our parish firmly 
believes that he saw him in that charact^ one morning 
early in harvest."* The form of the foal, it will be 
recollected, wsis one of Puck's favourite incarnations : — 
" Sometimes I meet them like a mao, 
Bometimea an ox, sometimes a honnd, 
And to a horse I turn me can. 
To trip and trot them Toond { 
Bat if to ride 
Mj back they stride. 
More swift than wind, away I go. 
O'er hedge and lands. 
Thro' pools and ponds, 
I whirry, laughing ho, ho, ho t" 

Compare with the bra^ of the Northern counties, the 
eolt-piiey of Hampshire, and the prant of Qervase COtia 
imperialia, D. iii. c. 52). 

• JntcoducUoii to Villsge Minsird, p. ixL 
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WITCHCRAFT. 



>, f e secret, black, and midniglil hags, 
'l yoo do ? " 

Macbeth. 



This <lark relic of paganism, fanned into flame by tb« 
^aticism of the Reformation, and only ceasing to be 
recognised by the legialature, at the repeal of the witch 
laTCB in 1738, etill holds a conapicnoas place among our 
popular superetitioDB. 

Reginald Scot defines witchcraft to be, "In the 
estimation of the vulgar, a supematnral work, between 
a corporall old woman and a spiritusll devitl." A 
witch, then, according to the general acceptation, is an 
old woman, who, by intercourse with the iavisible 
world, becomes poseessed of supernatural influence, — 
a power which slie invariably exercises to her own 
lucre, aud the innnite discomfort of her neighbours. 
Whatever may be the subtlety usually aacribed to her, 
she cannot be accused of fighting under false colours. 
She may be readily known by her sinister aspect, her 
" wizzen'd" look, and her hairy lips. She is unable to 
assuage her grief by weeping ; and must, moreover, evince 
a decided partiality fur black cats. Moroaeness is also 
another of her qualities : to this day the phrase, " as 
cross as a witch," conveys the idea of exceeding irasci- 
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bility. Besides thia Bpeciee, which, for digtinction'a 
sake, we may denominate the witch proper, there is 
supposed to exist another yariety, totally distinct from ' 
the former, inasmuch as theii ranks are not recruited 
from the old and ill-^Tomed — are not confined to the 
female sex — and are un discoverable hy any of the out- 
ward peculiarities which mark the elder sisterhood. 
These beings, like the witches of Cervantes, appear to 
do nothing that leads to any object. They spend their 
nights, for the most part, in the delectable occupation 
of riding over the woods and wastes, showing in this, 
and other characteristics, a strong affinity with " let 
hrou$" of the peasantry of Tonnaine. These must, on 
no account, be confounded with the " white witches'" 
of old writers, who took their rise when witch-finding 
had become a profitable profesraon. Their place in 
Northamptonshire was occupied by the " conning man ;" 
who, by a certain " demontucall complaisance," as 
Master Bovet calb it, was permitted to apply hia art 
to the counteraction of their spells. 

The ideas of our peasantry concerning witchcraft 
differ, in many respects, from the strange medley of 
native superstition and exotic ficHon preserved under 
that name in the writings of the demonologists. In the 
Northamptonshire legendswe find but slight traces of the 
imp-familiars, and other diabolical phenomena, which 
shed so horrible a glow over the relations of Scot and 
Hopkins. In this peculiarity we imagine we discern 
traces of an earlier and less repulsive belief; in which, 
as in the early Scotch trials, the place of the tempter 
was occupied. by the " kingdom of &erie." The solemn 
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compacts with Satan, so graphically described by 
Gaule, are also wanting in the North am ptonshiie tradi- 
tions. Our initiatory ceremony was very aimple. The . 
person desirous of becoming a witch was to sit on the 
M of the hearth ,- and, after carefully cleaning and 
paring her nails, to give utterance to the words — " I 
wiah I was as far from God as my nails are from dirt :" 
whereupon the esperimenter immediately becomes pos- 
sessed of powers which place at bet mercy all those 
who have had the misfortune to incur her displeasure. 
Her operations are, however, under some restraint : she 
cannot exercise any influence over those who firmly 
refuse to give her anything ; but if the request be com- 
plied with, or the refusal be accompanied with any 
qualifying phrase, she is at full liberty to pursue her 
schemes on the donor — a belief which, ridiculous as it 
may seem, has often prevented the esercise of oharity. 

Tradition has also preserved another article of the 
belief, which will be of some assistance in a scientific 
investigation of this fearful monomania. Witchcraft, 
like hydrophobia, was contagious. The person bit or 
scratched by a witch immediately became one. 

Rapidly as such an absurd chimera is being rooted 
out by the progress of education, the legends concern- 
ing it do not bid &!r to be so soon erased from the 
tablet of tradition. Even were it desirable, it would 
be an hopeless task to collect one tithe of the tales 
still told by the " gammer" to a shuddering audience 
round the cottage fire. 

" She from her memory oft repeals. 
Witches dread powers, and fwry feats : ,-, , 
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How one has oft been known to prance. 
In cow-crib, like a cf«ch, to France ; 
And ride on sbeep-trajB from the fold, 
A race-hone speed, to Barton-hold, 
To join the midnight mjater; 'b root. 
Where witches meet the f ews about."* 
Among the most cninmoa of these stories, are those in 
which the witch is represented as metamorphoeiog 
hereelf into some animal, and while in that state receiv- 
ing some personal injury, appears maimed when she 
reanmes her hnman shape, by which means her infernal 
connection is discovered. f 

A cat is the animal most commonly favoured with 
these transformations. A woodman out working in the 
forest has his dinner every day stolen by a cat : exas- 
perated at the continued repetition of the theft, he lies 
in wiut for the aggressor, and succeeds in cutting off her 
paw ; when, 1o ! on his return home he £nds his wife 
minus a hand. Sometimes a fox or hare : old huntsmea 
still tell of the witch of Wilby, and the famous 
" chivTies" she used to lead the hounds. Nor are these 
•curious transformations confined to the animal king- 
dom : a tree is not unfrequendy selected. A few years 
ago, one to which a legend of this kind was attached, 
was standing in the village of Syresliam. The tradi- 

■ Claie'a " Slieplierd's Calendar," p. 10. 

t A siiniist trait cccvis in the cnnfeuioiu of the Scotch witcligB : 
" The dowgia will soin tjina get lom b jtis of m quhan we «r in hairii, 
bot will not get oa killed. Qubao we tum out of ■ batrli liknea 
to out BWin shap, we wU] haw the bitis, sctattia, Ac, in our bodia." 
—Ctmf. of ItabeU Goodie. Pitcairit'i fnrfcft Crtoiiiui; Triol^ ToL 
iii. p. 610. 
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tion coaceming it relates that a mau waa one day passing 
by it, when a little boy, who accompanied him, begged 
for a branch to play with. The man consented, draw 
hia knife, and began to cut, when, korribils dietu ! a 
stream of blood instantly spouted from the incision he 
had made. A woman of the village, long suspected to 
be " not quite right," soon after made her appearance 
with one of her arms bound up ; and, if we recollect 
right, the psendo tree finished her career in a neigh- 
bearing pond, where she was subjected to the water 
ordeal. It would be foreign to oni purpose to descant 
upon the often-told history of the old lady, whose feats 
in the bewitching line reached such a pitch of presump- 
tion that she became turned into stone ; and still re- 
mains (where, my informant saith not) a striking 
monument of the Almighty vengeance : but we cannot 
resist pointing out the connexion which obviously exista 
between witchcraft and the elf-lore of popular supersti- 
tion. No exploit attributed to the witch but finds its 
parallel among the feats of the faiSty ; and the affinity 
is still further illustrated by a comparison of the stories, 
many of which closely assimilate to the fairy legends of 
other districts. Thus, for instance, we have a tale 
nearly resembling the Irish legend, " Master and Man," 
in which the place of the elf is occupied by a wizzard 
and his wife. In the Irish legend, a man becomes the 
servant of a Cluricaune, and assists hia master in an 
attempt to abduct a young lady about to become the 
bride of another. While lying in wait for their prey, 
the bride aneezes, and Pat, unable to rerist the force of 
habit, twice returns the customary blessing, whiob 
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causes the failure of the enterprise. Id the Northamp- 
tonshire version, a young fellow "lets hissel" to a 
brmei and his wife, who, from their nightly joumey- 
ings on calTss, he quickly discovers to be no less per- 
sonages than witches. One night be is required to 
attend them on one of these unhallowed expeditions, 
the object of which is the stealing of a child, to be used, 
probably, in the midnight orgies round the cauldron. 
Previous to their starting he is enjoined to retrain from 
^ving utterance to the sacred name, — a word fraught with 
terror to goblins of all denominations, bom the demons of 
the " L^enda aiirea," who Tanish at the solemn " la 
nomine Fatris" of the cowl, to the Arabian fiend of 
Scheherazade, who dropped bis rider at the mention of 
Allah, Tvrice on the road did the awkwardness of his 
steed call forth imprecations, in which were mingled 
the name of the forbidden one ; and while preparing to 
pass through the last keyhole which divided them tnm 
the infant, so beset was he with the fear of remaining 
stationary therein, that, forgetting his orders, in an 
agony of terror, he ejaculated, " God save ns !" an ex- 
clamation which, as my narrator proceeded to inform 
me, " gennne he the sack, but saved the babby." 

Besides the somewhat doubtful power of the cunning 
man, certun charms and amulets were (and still are) 
resorted to in order to procure immunity from the arts 
of the witch. Among the most common of these was 
the " lucky bone." (See p. 164.) A stone, with a hole 
through it, was also highly esteemed. Morton, in his 
Natural Hiatory of Northamptoruhirt, speaking of per- 
forated pebbles, remarks : " Those that are perforated 
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with only a aingle hole of large bore the vnlgsr here are 
wont to uae us amulets, hanging them up in stableB, 
and at their beds-heads, iniagiaing they have a strange 
and wonderful efficacy against the powers of witch- 
craft."* The hoiaeslioe was another preTentive. One 
that has been found, nailed above the threshold, or 
enspended over the hearth, is supposed tu be highly effi- 
cacious. Honaefi bo protected, though nnqnestionably 
less than formerly, are still by no means few. Crossed 
strawst and knires laid on the cottage floor are also held 
in high repute. A credulous old dame informed the 
compiler that elie once teatud thin &tperim^>lam cruet*: 
having long entertained shrewd auapicions aa to the 
*' lightness" of one of her neighbours, she invited her to 
her cottage; but previous to her coming placed the knives 
in an obscure comer. The suspected arrived, but would 
on no account sit down, and soon after retired in evi- 
dent confusion ; thus at once confirming the supersti' 
tion of the good woman, and increasing ber faith in the 
efficacy of her charm. 

Northamptonshire appears to have been early con- 
nected with witchcraft. In the reign of Edward IV. 
we find " oon John Daunger, porishe clerk of Stoke 
Breweme," accused of having in his possession an 
" ymage of led," made by the Duchess of Gloucester, 
who was charged with having, by means of it, fixed 

• Thu charm ii alto fitund In Scot's " Diacwety of Witchcrsft," 
I5S4. 

t So In Addison'ii chsrscter of the witch. In his Sir Roger de 
CoTCTlef papen : — " If ghe chsaccd to tlumblc thef ftlwmys found 
Micka or itraai that U; in the form of > crow before her." 
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the love of the king on her daughter Elizabeth.* In 
1612, the ezecation of some witchea gave rise to that 
scarce hlack- letter, "The Witches of Northampton- 
ahiie ;" and brochures of a nmilar chsracter were pnt^- 
lisbed to celebrate the execution of uiuther batch in 
1705, and the last execation for witchcraft at North- 
amptOD, July 22nd, 1712. The 22nd relation of 
Glanville'a " Sadueumtu TriumpAatut" ia occuined by 
a Gimous case which occurred at WeltoD, near DaventTy, 
in 1668, in which, among other equally strange phoio- 
mena, a young girl, ten years of age, ia said to hare 
"vomited, in leas thau three days, three gallons t^ 
water, to their great admiration. After this," continues 
the credulous narrator, " the elder wench comes running 
and tells them that now her sister be^ns to vomit 
stones and coals. They went, and were eye-witnesses : 
totd them till they came to five hundred. Some 
weighed a quarter of a pound, and were so big as they 
had enough to do to get them oat of her moath,** 
&c &c 

The swimming ordeal was formerly practised in this 
county. Hutchinson, in his Siitorieal £!imy on Witci- 
ert^, under the date 1692, observes, " Several witches 
w«« tried by awimmiug in Northamptonshire^ &c. ;" 
" and," adds he, " some drownd in the tryal." The 
laat authenticated instance that we have been able to 
discover occurred in 17^, and'is thus refened to in a 
Jfort&ampton Mercury of that year : *' A poei woman, 



■ ExIracU from Rolli of Puliunent, 9th Edwud IV., giveD in 
Wrigbt'a Procecdingi aguDst Dame Kytcler. 
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samed Sarah Bradahaw, of Hears Aehby, vbo was 
accused hj some of her neigfaboots of being a nitcb, 
in order to prove lier innocence, aubmitted to the igno- 
miny of being dipped, when she immediately sunk to 
the bottom of the pond, which was deemed to be an 
incontestable proof that she was no witch," 

CHARMING. 

There are few villages in N'orthamptonahire, the 
Sonthern district especially, which are not able to boast 
a professor of the healing art, in the person of an old 
woman, who pretends to the power of curing diEeiisee 
by charming; and at the present day, in spite of 
coroner's inquests and parish officers, the belief in the 
ef&cacy of these remedies appears to be andiminished. 
Two preliminaries are given as necessary to be observed 
in ordei to ensure a perfect cnre. First, that the pwson 
to be operated upon comes with an earnest belief that a 
cure will be efiected; and secondly, that the phrases 
"please" and "thank you" do not occur during the 
transaction. The established formula conEosts in the 
charmer's crossing the part affected, and whispering 
over it certain mysterious words — doubtless varied ac- 
cording to the disorder, but the import of which it is 
■ dif&oult to discover, there being a very prevalent notion 
that if once disclosed they would lose their virtne. In 
some cases it is customary for the charmer to " bless" 
or hallow cords or leatbem thongs, which are given to 
the invalid to be worn round the neck. An old woman, 
living at a village near Bracktey, has acquired more 
than ordinary renown for the cure of agues by this 
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means. According to her own account, she received 
the secret from the dying HpB of her mother ; who, id 
her turn, is said to have received it from hers. As the 
old dame is npwards of ninety, and still ranges to part 
with her oharm, the probability of its perishing with 
ber forms a.constsnt theme of lamentation among hei 
gossips. It mast not be supposed that these ignorant 
people make a trade of their supposed art : on the con- 
trary, it is believed that any offer of pecnniary remane- 
ration woold break the spell, and render the charm of 
no avail. Thoagh it must be admitted that the in- 
fluence and portion natnrally accruing to the poesesaoi 
of such attributes affords a suffident motive for impoe- 
ture, we think, for the moat part, that they may be 
said to be the dupes of their own credulity, and as fully 
oonvinced of their own powers as can be the most cre- 
dulous of their admirers. A collection of traditionary 
charms current among the rural population of this 
county will be found in Notet and Querist, vol. iL pp. 
36,37. 

The lueley~bon«, as its name indicates, is worn about 
the peiaon to produce good-luck ; and is also reckoned 
an excellent protection against witchcraft. It is a bone 
taken from the head of a sheep,- and its fotm, which is 
that of the t cross, may have, perhaps, originated the 
peculiar sanctity in which it is held. This form of the 
sacred symbol is frequently found on Dniidicat monu- 
ments. Vide Beport of Ihe Jhyal Cornwall InitUution, 
1846 ; EceUriologiit, Xo. 28, February 1848. 

Weii. — In order to be rid of the painful tumor on 
the eyelid, provincially known as the wm(, or sty, it is 
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cnstoniELry foi the sufferer, on the firat night of the new 
moon, to procure the tail of a black cat, and after 
pulUng from it one hair, mb the tip nine times over the 
pustule. Aa this has a verf cabalistic look, and is, 
moreover, frequently attended with eundry severe 
scratcliea, a gold ring is found to he a much more harm- 
less substitute, and is now more commonly used. This 
snperstition is alluded to by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Mad Lovwi, v. 4 

" I have a sty here, Chilaic. 

Chi. I have no gold to cure it, not a penny." 
Thorn. — The following word-charm is uaed to pre- 
vent a thorn from festering ; — 

" Our Saviour was of a virgin bom. 

His head was crowned with a crown of thorn; 

It never canker'd nor fesler'd at alt j 

And I hope in Clirist Jeaus thia never Bhanll (shall). 
This will remind the reader of the one given by Pepya, 
Tol. ii. p. 415. 



SUPERSTITIONS RELATING TO ANIMALS.* 

Mice, — A sudden influx of mice into a honee hitherto 
free from thw ravages, denotes approaching mortality 
among its inhabitants. A mouse running over a person 
is considered to be an infallible sign of death ; as is also 
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the squeaking of one behind the bed of an invalid, or 
the apparition of a white monee ranning across the room. 
To meet iritb a ahrew-moQse in going a journey is 
reckoned ominoue of eyil. The country people have 
an idea that the harrest-mouBe is unable to cross » 
path which has been trod by man. Whenever tbey 
attempt, they are immediately, as my informant ex- 
pressed it, " struck dead." This, they say, accounts for 
the numbera which, on a summer's evening, maybe found 
lying dead on the verge of the field foot-paths, without 
any external wonnd or apparent cause for their demise. 
PtMltty. — The crowing of a hen bodes evil; and is 
frequently followed by the death of some member of 
the bmily. When, therefore. Dame Partlet thus ex- 
periroents upon the voice of her mate, she pays her 
bead as the price of her temerity, a complete eeveranoe 
of the offending member being supposed to be the only 
way of averting the threatened calamity. No hoase, 
it is said, can thrive whose hens are addicted to this 
kind of amnsement. Hence the old proverb, ottea 
quoted in Northamptonshire — 

" A whiatliDg woman, and a crowing ben, 
Is neither fit for Qod nor men." 

According to Pluquet, the Normans have a similar 
belief, and a saying singularly like the English one — 

e coq, et one fille qui aiffla, portent 

Before the death of a farmer hie poultry frequently go to 
roost at noon-day, instead of at the usual time. When 
the cock struts np to the door, and sounds his clarion 
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on the threshold, the housewife ia warned that she 
mayaoon expect a strangei. In what is technically 
termed " setting a hen," caie is taken that the nest be 
composed of an odd number of ^gB. If even, the 
chickens wonld not prosper : each egg is marked with 
a small black cross, ostensibly for the purpose of dis- 
tbgnishing tbem from the others, but also supposed to 
be instrumental in preserving tbem from the attack of 
the weasel and other farm-yard marauders. Tlie last 
egg the hen lays is carefully preserred, its possession 
being sapposed to operate as a charm upon the well- 
doing of the poultry. In some cases, though less fre- 
quently, tiie one laid on Good Friday was kept for tbe. 
same reason. When an infant is first taken out to 
see its firiends, it is customary for tbem to give it an 
egg ; this, if preserved, is held to be a source of good 
fortune to the future man. (Tide Brand, ii. p. 48.) 

Toadt, — For stopping oi preventing bleeding at tbe 
nose, a toad is killed by transfixing it with some sharp- 
pdnted inetrument; after which it is enclosed in a 
little hag, and suspended round the neck. The same 
charm is also occasionally used in cases of fever. Tbe 
following passage from Sir K. Digby's Dueourm on 
Sympaihy (Lond. 1658), may enlighten us as to the 
principle :— 

"In time of common contagion, thej nae to carry abont 
them the powder of a toad, and sometimes a living toad or 
spider, shut up in a box ; or else they carry arBenlck, or some 
other veuomoassabetance, which dtawg into it the contagions 
sir, which otherwise would infect the party." p, 77. 
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Snaket. — There is & veiy prevalent belief that a 
enake con never die till the son ia down. Cat or hack 
it as yon will it will never die till sunset. Thia idea 
has evidently its source in the mnanng vitality common 
to the species. 

Hare*, — The running of a hare along the main street 
of a village forebodes a fire in the immediate vicinity. 
The right fore-foot of a hare worn constantly in the 
pocket is considered a fine amnlet ^oinat the " rhen- 
matiz." Scot, in his DucoMry of Witehertrft, places 
under the head of " Wonderful Natural Effects," tlie 
bone of a hare's foot, which he says " mitigatetb the 

Robitu and Wrens. — The robin is considered a 
sacred bird : to kill one is little less than sacrilege, and 
its eggs are free from the destroying hand of the bird- 
nester. It is asserted that the respect shown to it by 
man is also joined in by the animals of the wood. The 
weasel and wild cat, it is said, wiU neither molest it, 
nor eat it when killed. The high bvour in which this 
bird is held is usually attributed to the ballad of The 
Babe* in tke Wood. Few, however, of our peasantry 
have ever heard of it ; and however mncb that beauti- 
ful tale may have tended to popularise the belief, it is 
evident that we must trace the origin to a more remote 
source. One cause for the veneration in which it is 
held may be the superstition which represents him as 
the medium through which mankind are warned of 
approaching death. Before the death of a person, a 
robin is believed, in many instances, to tap thrice at the 
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'window of the room in which he ot she may be. The 
wren ia also a bird which Buperetition preserves from 
wanton injuiy ; but is by no means treated with such 
teTeience as the robin. The praises of both aie sung 
in the old ooaplet — 

" The robin and the wren 
Be God A'mightj's cock and ben." 

Citekoot. — When the cry of the cuckoo is heard for 
the first time in the season, it is ciistomary to turn the 
money in the pocki^ and wish. If witliin the bounds 
of reason, it is sure to be fulfilled. 

OtoU, — The ominous screech of this, the most omi- 
nous of all birds, is still heard with alarm ; and he 
remains with us, as in Chaucer's days — 

"The oule eke that of deatb tbe bode bringeth." 

When, as sometimes happens, he exchanges tbe dark- 
ness of his ivy-bush for the rays of the sun at noon-day, 
his presence is looked upon as indicative of bad luck to 
the beholder. 

Beet. — The superstitious ceremonies and observances 
attached to those insects appear to be current through- 
out the kingdom, and by no means suffer any diminu- 
tion in Northamptonshire : among others of less 
common occurrence, we have the belief that they will 
not thrive in a quarrelsome family. 

The wild, or, as we term him, the bumble bee, ia not 
without a sljare of the superstitions which pertain to 
his more civilized brethren. The entrance of one into 
a cottage is deemed a certain sign of death. 
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Wa^. — The first wssp Been in the season should ' 
always be killed ; by so doing yon secure to yoniself 
good luck and freedom frvm enemies throughout the 
yeai, 

8pider». — The small spiders, oalled"money-spinneis," 
bring good luck to tho§e on whom tbey alight ; in order 
to propitiate which, they must be whirled ot« the 
shoulder. This belief is alluded to by Fuller ( WorihMiy 
p. 58, pt. ii. ) — "When a spider is found upon our clothes, 
we use to say, some money is coming towards ns ;" 
which he moralizes after bis quaint fashion — *'8iich 
who imitate the industry of that contemptible creature 
may, by Qod's blessing, weave themselves into wealth, 
and procure a plentiful estate." 

Hedg»Ko0i. — Among other animals looked upon in a 
SDperstitioua light we have the hedgehog, who, in addi- 
tion to his still credited attribute of encking cows as 
they sleep, is looked upon by out rustics as the very 
emblem of ciaft and cunning ; holding the same place 
in onr popular stories as Reynard in the more Southern 
/abUaux, and of whom they relate the myth given 
by HM. Grimm concerning the race between the hare 
and the hedgehog. The Noitbamptonsbire version 
makes the trial of speed between a fox and hedgehog ; 
in all other respects onr tale is word for word with the 
German. 

Piffeont. — No one, it is believed, can die on pigeons' 
feathers. In the Northern parts of the county the 
same thing is eud of game feathers : a saperstition also 
current in Kent. Jngoldiby L^endt, third series, p. 133. 

Croat. — To see a crow flying alone is a token of 
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bad luck. An odd oBe perched in the path of the 
observer is a sign of wrath : thus Clare^ 

" Odd crave settled on the path, 
Dam<»s from milking trotting home, 
Stud the sign forboded wrath, 
Aod shook their heads at ills to come." 

Omens of misfortune or bad Inck are also drawn from 

the " equinirg" of awine, tbe flying of awallowB or 
jackdaws down the chimney, the chattering of magpies, 
and the desertion of an hearth by crickets. The two 
fiiat are alluded to in QauU't Mago-Astnmomancert 
Pozed and Puzeltd, p. 181. 



PLANT-SUPERSTITIONS. 

Dane' t-teeed^^" 'FTom Daventry we went a little 
ont of the road to lee a great camp, called Burrow Hilt, 
upon the north end of an eminence, cover'd over with 

fern and goss They say this was a Danish 

camp, and everything hereabouts is attributed to the 
Danes, because of the neighbouring Daventry, which 
they snppoae to be built by them. The road here- 
abouts, too, being overgrown with Dane-weed, they 
^cy it sprang from the blood of the Danes slain in 
battle ; and that if, upon a certain day in the year, yoa 
cut it, it bleeds." — De Fo^t Tour of a Gentleman, vol. 
ii. p. 362. 

AppUtreet. — If an apple-tree bear at the same time 
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both blossom and fruit, it bodes death to some oCtbe 
owner's family. 

Flowera in co^nt. — The custom of placing in the 
coffin, with the corpse, the moat beautiful Sowers that 
am be ptocnred is still retained in the Southern dis- 
trict. At the bnrial of an elderly person they are 
mingled with small sprigs of box and yew. Sir Thomas 
Orerbury alludes to a similar custom : describing the 
character of " a faire and happy milk-maid," he finishes 
with — " Thus lived she ; and all her care is that she 
may die in the spring time, to have store of fioweia 
stncke upon her winding-sheet." — Character*, 1615. 

Plant- divinaliom. — Children pick the leaves of the 
herb called " pick-folly," one by one, repeating each time 
the words — " Rich man, poor man, beggar man, tbie^" 
&c., fancjang that the one which cornea to be named at 
the last plucking will prove the condition of th^ 
future partners. Young mudens also place in their 
bosoms the empty head of the knot-weed, supposing 
that if they guess aright the swain — 

" Their loTes' sweet fandes try to gwn," 

it will blossom a second time ere it has remained an 
hour. Another divination is likewise practised with 
blades of grass ; thus described by Clare :— 

" "We laid two lilodes acrosa, and lapt them round. 
Thinking of those we loved ; and if we found 
Them linked together when unlapt again, 
Onr loves were trae : if not, the wish was vain. 
I've heard old women, who first told it m«, 
Vow that a traer token conld not be." 

■vie 
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To find them unlapt three tiroes lu succeBEioa is held 
to be very unlucky. To find an even oali ia reckoned 
very lucky, as ia also the finding of nine peas in a 
" kid." 

Nut*. — The discovery of a double nut presages well 
for the finder ; and unless he mars his good fortune by 
swallowing both kernels, is cousideied an infallible sign 
of approaching " luck." The orthodoi way in such 
cases consists in eating one, and throwing the other over 
the shoulder. A double nut is often worn in the pocket 
as a charm agfunst toothache. 

Ivy. — In decorating the house with evergreens at 
Christmas, care must be taken not to let ivy be used 
alone, or even predominate, as it is a plant of bad 
omen, and will prove injurious. 



WELLS AND SPRINGS. 

The custom of dedicating wells and springs remarkable 
for their curative properties to particular saints, appears 
to have obtained to some extent in this county. 

Among the principal wo may mention the celebrated 
one of St. Laurence, at Peterborough, the superstitions 
resort to which was the subject of an inhibition from the 
Bishop of Dncoln, about the end of the twelfth century 
{Gunlon'i Sutory of Pelerboro', p. 237) ; tho one de- 
dicated to St. John, at Bonghton, to which we must 
look, in all probability, for the origin of the celebrated 
fail annually held thore ; St. Bumbald's well, at 
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Brsckl(7, where, as Leland informs ns, " tbey say thg( 
within a fewe dayes of his birth he preched ;" the well 
of St. Loy, or Eligina, at Weedon-Loys, of which 
Morton saya — *'I take to be the chief of all the 
Western put of the county. Even blind and leproiu 
people, as tradition tells ns, it inbllibly cured ;" and 
the notable spring of St. Dennis, at Naseby, to which it 
was cnstomary to bring children who had a weakness 
in their limbs, and dip tbem in it nine mornings succes- 
sively. Wells dedicated to Saints Mary, Thomas 
a Becltet, Vincent, Helen, &c., exist also at Hardwick, 
Korthamjjjton, Cosgrave, and Ozenden. "The same 
holy reTerence," observes Morton,* "appears to have 
been given to divers other fonntuns with us, and par- 
ticnlarly those that Btill rettun the name of Holy wells," 
a designation applied, in his time, to more than a dozen 
mineral springe in different parts of the county. Many 
of these still retain their title, and their waters are still 
considered efficacious for external application. Such 
names as Rood-well, Cross-well, Monk's-well, are of 
ftequenC occurrence. We must not omit to include jn 
onr category the celebrated Drumming-well, at Oundle, 
which, before any important national event, gave forth 
sounds like the roll of a dmm. " When I was a school- 
boy at Oundle, in Northamptonshire," says Baxter, in 
bis World of Spirit*, p. 157, " about the Scots coming 
into England, I heard a well, in one Dob's yard, beating 
like any drum beating a march. I heard it at a dis- 
tance ; then I went and put my bead into the mouth 

* Natural History of Nortlminpton, p. 283. 
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of the well, and heard it distinctly, and nobody in the 
well. It lasted several daya and nights, ao aa all ihe 
country people came to hear it. And so it drumm'd on 
several changes of the times. When King Charles the 
Second died I went to the Oundle carrier, at the Bam 
Inn, in Snithfield, who told me their well had drummed, 
. and many people came to heu it. And I heard It 
drummed once since." 

Anotiier presaging spring is described by Morton, 
" called Marvel-silce Spring, in Bonghton Field, about 
two bows' shoot from Brampton Bridge, nigh Kingsthorp 
Road. It never runs but in mighty gluts of wet, and 
whenever it does is thought ominous by the country 
people, who, from the breaking out of that spring, ate 
wont to prognosticate dearth, the death of some great 
personage, or very troublesome times. It did not run 
when I was there, on October 22nd, 1703, but the 
foregoing winter it did, and had not run before for two 
years. That winter it is well known was a Teiy wet 
one, and observable for the breaking out of such springs 
as these." Dr. Plot, in his Natural Hittory ofSta^ord- 
Aire, describes many similar springs in that county. 
Traces also yet linger of a darker and more ancient 
superstition connected vrith wells and fountains — that 
which represents their immediate vicinity as the favourite 
resort of the elves, and their dark waters the abode of 
the well-sprite. In the village of Aynho is a spring 
called Puek-well, which, we think, may be allowably 
rrferred to — 

" that ahrewd and knavish sprits 

Call'd Bobin Quodfellow." 

, Google 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUPEESTITI0N8. 

8THPAIHT. 

Thb principle of sympathetic inflnence enters largely 
into the composition of our chums and popular remedies. 
To cure a wart, rub it with a piece of mest, which mnst 
be afterwards hnried ; and as fast as the fleali rots the 
wart will decay. Another for the same : — Take one 
of the lar^e black snails which are to he fbnnd, during 
the summer, in every hedgerow, mb it over the wart, 
and then hang it on a th<vn. This mnst be done nine 
nights BucceBsively, at the end of which time the wait 
will completely disappear. For, as the sn^l exposed 
to such cruel treatment will gradually wither away, so 
it is believed the wart, being impiegnated with its 
matter, vrill slowly do the same. The cure of wens 
by the " dead-stroke," is also another instance of the 
same idea (Vide Brand, vol. iil p. 153). 

If a horee gets a nail in hts foot, it must be kept 
bright after it is taken out, or the horse will not recover 
from his lameness. Also current in Norfolk. Forit^t 
£Mt Anglian Vocabulary, vol. ii. p. 414. 

When you cut your hair always be careful to ham 
it : if yon throw it away, ten to one but some bird 
seizes it to assist in mokmg its nest, and then yon 
would be afflicted with a terrible headache. Teeth, 
also, when palled out, mnst be eovered with salt, and 
thrown into the fire. The curious article of the popular 
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laith which thue ascribes to salt the power of counter- 
acting the iDJurioui teDdencies of sympathetic inflaence 
is alluded to in Sir Kenelm Digby's Ditcourte on Sym- 
pathy (Lond. .1658). Boasting to the Frenchmen of 
the riches and fertility of England, he observes : — 

" There's not the meanest cottager but hath a cow to fur- 
nish his famlljr with milk. It is the principal suetcnance of 
the poorer sort of people, as 'tis also in Switzerland, vhich 
makes them very carefull in the good-keeping and health of 
their cowes. Now, if it happen that in boyling the milk it 
swells BO high that it shed over the brim of the skillet, and so 
comes to fall into the fire, the goodwomui or mud does pre- 
sently give over whatsoever she is doing, and^runs to the 
skillet, which she takes off the fire, and at the same time takes 
ahan^/uMo/iatt, which nseth to he commonly in the corner 
of the chimney to keep it dry, and throws it upon the cinders 
whereon the milk was shed. Ask her wherefore she doth 
BO, and she will tell you that it is to prevent the caw wliich 
gave the milk may not have some hart upon her udder ; for 
without this remedy it would come to be bard and ulcerated, 
and so be in order to die." 

CBOSaiNQ. 

Not nithsUin ding the long series of years which have 
elapsed since the Beformation, numerous traces of 
Romanism may atill be found in our rural districts. 
Protestant children still preface their slumbers with an 
invocation to the apostles ; — 

" Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that Ilay on : 
There be four corners to my bed, 
I hope there be four angels spread : 
One to watch, and two to pray, 
And one to carry my soul away." 

, Google 
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Sometimes, also, accompanied with an addrees to the 
Virgin, commenoing in tiae alliteratiTe style — 
" MoTj, mother, meek and mild." 

The popular belief in ghosts, too, distiDctty rec<^isea 
the existence of a middle state, to which the soul of the 
good man goes, while that of the evil doer rests in its 
"wormy bed" till the day of resnnection; and the 
belief in the cnntive powers of the form of the cross 
still holds its sway in the popular mind. We retain 
such a high sense of its efficacy, that in case of spasms, 
or that painful state of the feet in which they are said 
to " sleep," it is commonly nsed, under tho impreeaioa 
that it mitigates, if not raitiiely allays, the pain. Waits 
are also charmed away by crosnng them with elder 
stioks; and a very common charm for the cramp con- 
sists in the sufferer's always taking eaie when he pulls 
off his shoes and stockings to place them in snch a 
position aa to fonn a resemblance to the " holy sign." 

dossing the dough is commonly practised, and is 
believed to make the bread come quicker. Herrick 
allades to this in the Hetparidet : — 

" This I'H tell ye b^ the mj. 

Maidens, wheD ye leaveoB lay. 
Cross your dow, and your dispatch 
"Will be better for yonr batch." 

If a person wash in the water which another person 
has washed in, he and that pwson will quarrel before 
the day is out, unless the latter, before commencing his 
ablutions, takes the precaution of making the form of 
the cross with his finger on the water. Soma, however. 
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contend that the safest course is to use the old pagan 
charm of the saliva, and spit into the bowl ; and some 
do both. Puissant, indeed, must be the diahlerU to 
resist such potent disenchanters. 

DAYS LDCEY AJ4II UNLUCKY. 

Friday ia a very unlucky day. It is very dangerous 
even to turn the bed : on Friday, theiefore, the good 
housewife allows the bed to remain untnroed. Con- 
ceniing it we have the proverbs, " Friday is either the 
fairest or foulest day of the week j" and — 
"Such as Friday, 
So is Sunday." 
Alluding, probably, to the connection between them in 
the history of the Resurrection. Monday and Thurs- 
day are the most propitious days for marriage. 

The euD shines, if only for a minute, on every Satur- 
day throughout the year. The Spaniards had a similar 
sayiug. See Southey's Doctor, vol. iii. p. 165. 

Saturday and Sunday are unlucky days for servants 
to go to their places : thus the saying — 

" Satnrdaj servants never stay, 
gimday servants run away." 



To find a horse-shoe is lucky ; but to find a knife, 
just the reverse. To find iron also presages good for- 
tune ; but to find silver, however acceptable it may be 
at the time, is sure to prove unlucky to the finder. 

" Wheraai it iBordinaris to diuine of future things by Home 
ench like, h by finding a piece of iron, sigmfying good luoke, — 
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iutiftUtierbefiwidAenil u euUI, — to haoe a hare crosu Uie 
waj, — to haue the salt fall towards him, &c.,— these, haniiig 
no mch nirtue from heauen and diame ordimttion, it must 
needs foUoir that they are di&bolical, or at leaet snpeFstitionB, 
and no way warrantable."— CMpvr'i MgHery qf WUckeri^, 
1617, p. 13J. 

HOOK, STARS, ETC. 

Never point at the moon or atars, it ia very nnlnoky. 
It is, also, considered to be highly unlucky to first see 
the new nioon through glass : to see it aright, it should 
be gazed on from over the left shonldeT] and the be- 
holder ahonid wiah. As an instance of the adaptation 
of popular stories and traditions to suit the peculiarities 
of different localities, we may mention that the Xorth- 
ainptonshiie veraion of the myth which accounts for 
the existence of that mysterious personage yoleped the 
Man-in-the-moon, represents him as condemned to hia 
solitary life through hia having stolen ^ furze faggot on 
a Sunday. According, however, to the ideas of our 
rustics, it is the Sabbath-hreaking which constituted 
the principal offence, and not, as Chaucer represents, 
the theft:— 

" On his hregt a chorle painted fill even. 
Bearing a bush of thorns on his backs, 
■Which, for hia theft, might clime no ner the heven."* 

DEATH T0EEN8. 

Of all omens, none are more numerous, or so im- 
plicitly credited, as those which are supposed to pre- 
sage death. Almost every incident out of the common 

• T«at>nieDt of Ctestid, t. 38. 
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coarse of natural events, or which cannot be explained 
by the ordinary principles of rustic philosophy, ia looked 
upon as ominous of appioaching mortality. Among 
the moat common of these not inclnded in any of the 
preceding diviaions, are the flowering of a tree twice in 
one year, or the sudden dropping of an article ef furni- 
ture without any apparent cauae; and even the house- 
hold clock has been known to depart from its custoroary 
precisiun in order to warn its owner by striking thir- 
Uen I Others, again, are of a more direct spiritual 
agency, auoh as three knocks npon the wall of the sick 
man's apartment — the sndden call of a petaon's name* 
proceeding, as it wore, from the air — or the heavy 
Bonnd of the death-coach, which, though now never 
teen, is still heard rombling along the old lanes. 

DIVINATIONS. 

Divination by the Sorte* ganetorum is still common 
in this county. On Xew Year's day the master of the 
family opens the Bible with his eyes shut, and the 
passage first touched by his finger ia interpreted to refer 
to the events of the coming year. 

A divination is also practised with respect to the 
weather, by narrowly observing the atmoapheric 
changes of the first twelve days of the now year : each 
day standing for a month, and forming an iiichx to tlia 
weather of the period of which it ia the numerical re- 
presentative. 

Hairy persona always go to heaven. 

A child who has a sufficient space between the middle 
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teeth of bis front row to pass a Hmall coin through, is 
bora to be lucky. 

When two persons in conTersatloa are going to tell 
each other the same thing, it is a ngn that some lie will 
soon be told about them. 

The shilUng given to serranta as " earnest" mon^ 
must be spent immediately, or they will neither stay 
long nor be fortunate at the place they are going to. 

Mirrors are faTourite objects of superstition : the 
breakage of one portends death or bad luck, limited, ac- 
cording to some, for sereu years. It is also considered 
highly injnrious to let a child look in one before it is a 
year old. 

Smoke and dust alwa3rs follow the fiiirest. One of 
the errors refuted by Sir Thomas Browne. 

A pair of knives crossed, or the noise made by the 
steam in escaping hota a block of wood while burning, 
presage a quarrel 

A peraon who often has his hur in bis mouth will 
become a drunkard. 

Birds' eggs should never be kept in the house, they 
are very unlnoky. A superstition to be found in 
Bone't Year Book, p. 253. 

In the pocket of a rustic will be frequently found a 
small piece of dried flesh : thie, he will tell yon, is the 
tip of a calf's tongue, and is c.^lled a " Ittekg hit." He 
considers it to be wonderfully efficacious in all cases of 
assault and battery, ensuring to its possessor the privi- 
lege of coming out unscathed. It is also possessed of 
the valuable property of producing a constant supply 
of ready casb, inasmuch as there is a saying that 
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the pocket 'which contains it will never he without 
money. 

Serranta who go to their places in black will never 
stay the year out. 

NTCK. 

It now only remains to notice the third person of tlie 
curious mythological trinity preserved in the proverb at 
page 138. " The legendary Satan," saya a writer in 
the Quarterly Review (vol. xsii. p. 353), "is a being 
wholly distinct from the theological Lucirer. He is 
never ennobled by the sullen dignity of the fallen angel. 
No traces of celestial origin are to be discerned on his 
brow. He is not a rebellious ^<m, who once was 
clothed in radiance. But he is the fiend, the enemy : 
evil from all time past ; in his very essence foul and 
degraded, cowardly and impure : his rage is oftenest 
impotent, unless his cunning can assiat his power. He 
excites fright rather than fear. Hence vrild caprice and 
ludicrous malice are his popular characteristics ; they 
render him familiar, and diminish the awe inspired by 
his name; and these playful elements enter into all the 
ghost and gohUn combinations of the evil principle." 
As depicted in the Northamptonshire legends, he still 
continues the horned, fanged, and tailed goblin who 
&ayed our ancestors of good Ileginald Scot's days,* a 

* " In OUT childhood out mothoTB' maids have eo terrified ni with 
on ag\j devil, having honH on his head, fire in his mouth, and a 
ull la his bre«h, efes like ■ bsKm, fangs like ■ dog, cUwe Ufce a 
bear, a akin lika ■ niger, uid a vojce roaring like a Ifon, wheiebj 
we slul and are afraid when ve hear one cry Bough ! " — D'acoBery 
ef WUAcrnfl, p. 86. 
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worthy repreBentative of the fiend who figures so largely 
in those pioua lomances, the Livei of the Sainti; — the 
tranptra of St. Anthony, and the tormentor of tlie holy 
hermits, Godric and Qnthlac, in their solitftry resi- 
dences omoBg the wastes and fens. His intercourse 
with mankind has suffered no check by the Reforma- 
tion : and we can only account for the vast number of 
Faust-like legends to this day current among the pea- 
santry by HDpposing that, like the Puritans of old, tbey 
interpret literally the words of the apostle, which 
describe the enemy as " going about seeking whom he 
shall devour." As a specimen of this numerous class of 
our popular tales we give the foUowing, often told as a 
warning against the deceitful practices with which 
Satan is apt to deceive the unwary : — ' 

A fanner had once occasion to leave home for a week; 
and previous to his going gave strict orders to one of 
his lads to spread a certain field with manure, already 
on the land in the customary heaps. Gaffer gone, the 
boy thought no more uf the spreading, but made holiday 
all the week. On the day appointed for his master's 
return the young idler gave way to the fear of punish- 
ment, and lay on the ground bitterly bemoaning his 
situation. While thus employed he is accosted by a 
little old man, the form usually assumed by Lucifer un 
these predatory excursions. " What's the matter, my 
lad?" quoth ho. " I bent done me wurk, zor," sobbed 
the child. " Never mind," said the Utile man. " Canst 
run ! " " Eez, zur," was the reply. " Then off with 
ye to yonder stile, and if I do your work and catch you 
before you're there, your mine." This qieech informa the 
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lad of the real chaiactei of his Tisitor ; but the feai of 
temporal chastisement pievails over spiritual, and off 
he goes. Insmntly the soil begins to fly about in all 
directions, and in a few minutes he sees his work done, 
and his adversary coming after him at full speed. A 
desperate neok-or-nothing "chivvy" is this same race 
for a soul ; but, ae frequently happens in his encounters 
•with mortals, the " old un" is foiled, and the boy suc- 
ceeds in leaping the stile just as he feela the burning 
grasp of his adversary on his " smock." At night the 
farmer returned, and, finding the work done, rewarded 
the boy ; but on the following morning the manure 
was found collected ag^n in the heaps, and the field 
remained in its former state. 



AGRICULTURAL FESTIVALS. 

SHEEP-SHEARING. 

The operations of sheep-sbearing, like those of harvest 
and seed-time, were formerly wound up by a feast, at 
which furmety and cheesecake formed the principal 
delicacies. The meal is still sometimes given, but the 
modern usage presents but a shadowy resemblance to 
the ancient festivity, and has in many cases degenerated 
into a large seed-cake, which it is customary to send to 
the field, wliere it is eaten by the workmen on the scene 
of theb labours. Clare bos prettily described the 
modem customs peculiar to this festival ; — 
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" Thongh lubion'8 haoghty frown hath thrown ande 
Half the old forma timplidty mpplied; 
Yet there are some pride's winter deigns to sptkre. 
Left like green iyj when the trees are bare. 
And DOW, when sheanDg of the flocks ia done. 
Some ancient cnatoniB, mixed with hannleM fan, 
Crown the awain'a merry toils. The timid maid. 
Pleased to be praised, and yet of praise aCraid, 
Seeks the best flowers : not those of woods and fields. 
Bat such as every &nner*H garden yields. 

These the maid gathers with a coy delight. 
And ties them tip in readiness for night ; 
Then gives to er'ry swain, 'tween lore and shame, 
Ho" " clipping posies," as his yearly claim. 
He rises to obtain the custom' d kiss : 
With stified smiles, half bank ering after blisi, 
She shrinks away, and blushing, calls it rude ; 
Yet turns to smile, and hopes to be panned : 
While one, to whom the hint may be applied. 
Follows to gain it, and is not denied." 
So far hiiYB we preserved a few of the old obserr- 



" Bnt the old beechen bowl, that once snpplied 
Tliefeast of fnrmety.is thrown aside ; 
And the old freedom that was liring then, 
When masters made them merry with their men ; 
When sU their coats alike were rnseet brown. 
And his mde speech was vnlgar as th^ own : — 
All this is past, and soon will pass away 
The time-torn retic of the hoUday." 



It is oustomary to decorate the last or " harvest load" 
with bonghs of oak and ash, and the men, who all ride 
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home npon it, ung with Htentorian Toicea some such 
rude rhymes as the following, varying it slightly in 
different diatricte : — 

" Harvest home ! harvest hom ! 

Harvest home ! 

We've plougli'd, 

"We've sown, 

WeVe ripp'd. 

We've mown. 
Harvest home I harvest hem ! 
We want water, and kaint get nan," 
The waggon is pursued hy young women bearing bowls 
of vvatei, and at tbe intimation conveyed in the last line 
their contents are hurled upon the singers.* In some 
parts of the county it ia customary for the farmer to 
send some of his men to ring the church bells; and 
when this is the case the burden is varied to — 

" Harvest home ! harvest home ! 
The boughs they do shake, and the bells they do ring; 
So merrily we bring harvest in, harvest in { 
So merrily we bring harvest in." 

These ceremonies attendant upon the bringing home 
of tbe last load form such an important item of the 
harvest-home festivities that in many diatricte tbe 

* This curious ipiinkling custom still obcuns in Buckiogbsm- 
shlie. " In September, 1707, an inquisition ww taken at Weedon, 
In the county of Bucks, on view of tbe body of William CQark, who, 
u he wu climbing into a tree, lo throw water on some people who 
were riding on a load of beans, celled the hatveit-home load, fell 
ftom the same to tbe ground, broke one of hla 1^, and received 
KversI latemal bialses, of which he litnguiihed till tbe next iaji 
and then died." — Norlhamptoa Mercury, 
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epithet " cart" has been tnnafened from the veritaUe 
vehicle to the feast itself. Tide Glottary in t>. 

The banreBt feast, or suppei, is still letMned ia many 
places, thongh rapidly disappeanDg before the modem 
practice of giving the men money to spend at the 
" public." After a substantial meal of roast beef and 
pinm-pndding, the eTcoing is passed in Tarioos games 
and sports. Vide Crane, Hoos, &c. in Gtotsary. Rnde 
farces form one of the must popular of these entertiun- 
luents. We select a specimen (called the Scotch P«diar$, 
or the Seotehman't Pack), given in the IntrodacUon 
to the Village S/imlrel, and described iu the poet's own 
words :t— " Two men come in covered witli blankets, 
staffed with straw at their back. They call ont as 
they come in, ' corks and blue,' and then sit down and 
call for ale, the scene being a public-house. They b^n 
to drink, and run over droll stories and recollections of 
their former travels, Sec. One, seeming more covetons 
of beer than the other (whose tongue keeps him em- 
ployed), takes, every now and then, a pull at the 
tankard, as opportunity offers, unknown to his talka- 
tive companion, in consequence of which the tankard b 
often empty and filled ; and on calling for the reckoning, 
the other, wlio has been busied in discourse, starts, 
surprised at the largeness of the hill, and refuses pay- 
ment. The other, nearly drunk, regis and staggers 
about, and stubbornly resists all persuasions of satisfac- 
tion on bis part, which brings on a duel with their long 
staves, driving each other out of the room as a termina- 
tion to the scene." 

In the northern parts of the county, where the 
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manner of observing the festival resembles more stroDgly 
the East Anglian method, it is customary for the 
labouiEffs to beg "largeea" from the tradesmen with 
whom their master is in the habit of dealing. The 
money so obtained is spent in ale drinking. 

EANINQ-TIDK. 

In the southern district it ia customary on the birth 
of the first lamb to regale the shepherds with pancakes. 



CUSTOMS ON PARTICULAR DAYS. 

ST. VALEHIIXE's DAT. 

On this day it is the custom for children of both sexes 
to go round to the doors of the prmcipal houses in the 
villages, singing — 

" Good morrow, Valentine j 
Pkze to give me a Valentine i 
I'l be yoam, if ye'l be mine : 
Good morrow, Valentine," 

This is called " gwain valentinin," and they ate 
generally rewarded with pence or apples, which are 
afterwards equally divided among them, 

eBROYB-TISR. 

The old custom of throwing at cocks at this season, 
formerly current throughout England, is now nearly, if 
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not quite, extinct. It wm declining dnring the latter 
part of the last centuiy, as appears from the following 
paragraph in the Northampton Mtrcmy of Febmuy, 
1788 :— " We cannot bat express our wishes that 
persons in power, as well as parents and masters of 
fomilies, wonld exert thdr aathority in snppreasing a 
practice too common at this season — throwing at cocks, 
a ODstom which, to the credit of a cirilized people, is 
annually declining." The castom of having pancakes 
on Shrove Tuesday is still most religiously adhottd to. 



In our (basts and popnlu festivals we still retain, in 
a great measure, the old Julian calendar. To this 
day, among the Northamptonshire hamlets. May-day is 
reckoBed to fall on the eleventh. 

Maypoles, indeed, are rapidly becoming extinct ; bat 
traces of the old festivity remain in the processions of 
children which on this day perambulate our villages. 
A *' May lord" and " May lady" are chosen to rale tbe 
revels; and these dignitaries, attended by a numerous 
retinue of young girls, attired in white, and accom- 
panied by an enormous garland, formed principally of 
havrthom blossom, proceed from door to door, begging 
pence for the holiday. The money so obtained is spent 
in feasting ; and the games of the day are usually tn- 
minated by a dance on the green. In some parte of the 
county it is usual to leave a branch of May at each 
house, vrith the following rhyming address, savouring 
strongly of puritan adaptation : — 
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" A bnnoh of May I have brought yon. 
And at your door it staDds; 
Well set out, and weQ spread about, 
By the work of onr Lord's hands. 
Take a Bible in your bands. 
Read a chapter thmagh ; 
And when the day of judgment oomei, 
God will remember yon. 
God blesa ye all, both grtl and small, 
And I ifish ye a meny May." 

Sometimea the additSB is varied to— ~ 

"Arise \ arise! ye dairy maids, 
Shake off your drowsy dreams ; 
Step straightway anto your dairies, 
And fetch us a bowl of cream : 
If not a bowl of yoar sweet cream, 
A tof of yoor brown beer j 
And if wc should atop to tarry io the town. 
We'll come agai another year." 

May-games and ceremonials appeu to bave recdved 
a terrible blow during tlie leign of fanaticism. Super- 
stition, indeed, it did not banish; but it was the ruin 
of all our popular festivals — few have snrvived it, and 
those few have been so miserably shorn as scarcely to 
be recognised. In 1661, one Thomas Hall, B.D,, and 
Pastor of King's Norton, in this county, fulminated 
against them in a book, which he entitled, '* Ftaubria 
FhrcB,t}uDowi7ifallo/Ma}i-game»; whereinis set forth the 
rudeness, profaneness, &c., contempt of God and godly 
magistrates, ministers, and people, which oppose the 
rascality and rout in this their open prophanenesae and 
Heathenish customs, occasioned by the geoerall com- 
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plaint of the radenesa of people in this kind, in this 
interval of settlement, &c. &c." It is, as the anthoi 
obeervee, " ■ kind of dialogue j and dialognes have ever 
been accounted the inost lively and delightful, the most 
focile and fruitfnlleBt way of teaching." 

The book contuns a few local notices : — " There were 
two May-poles set ap in my pariah : the one was stollcn, 
and the other was given by a professed papist. That 
which was stollen was said to be given, when 'twas 
proved to their bcea that 'twas stollen ; and they woe 
made to acknowledge their offeoca This pole that was 
BtoUen was rated at 5a. : if all the polea, one with 
another, were so rated which were stollen this way, 

what a conmderable anmm would it amount to 

Fighting and bloodshed is usual at such meetings, inas- 
much that 'tis a common saying, that 'tia no festival 
nnlesa there be some fighting." p. 10. 

As it is probable that the worthy B.D. took his 
examples &om his own neighbourhood, we give the 
following from the speech of the May-pole : — 

" I have a might; retinue. 
The skimm of all the raskall crev. 
Of fidleis, pedleiB, jaylescapt alavee ; 
Of tinkers, turncoats, tosspot knaves ; 
Of theeve and scape thrifts, mao; a one ; 
With booDoing Besse and dancing Jone; 
"With idle bo^s and joDme^meo, 
And vagranta that their oonntry mn : 
Yea I hobby-hone does hither prance, 
Ufud Httrrian and the Uorris dance. 
M7 summons fetoheth far and near. 
All that can swagger, roar, and amtmt 
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All that can dance, and drab, and drink, 
They run to me aa to a sink. 
These mee for their commBnder take. 
And I do them mj blackguarda make." 

The paritanical doctrines of their pastor appear to 
have been very distasteful to the Nortonians. " This 
last May," aaya he, " opposing some Flotalians in their 
prophane practices (whom I thought after above twenty 
years' preaching should have learnt better things), they 
gave out that I was little better than a qoakea', a 
preacher of false doctrine, and an enemy to the king, 
and should be thrown out of my place ; and why so — 
because I hindered practical fanaticks in their frantic 
practices." 



The name gir^i to the festival of St. Andrew, old 
style, Dec. 11th, of which it is a cortnption. 

Of all the numerous red-letter daya which diversified 
the lives of out ancestors, this is the only one which 
has survived to our own times in anything like its 
pristine character. St Andrew appears to be looked 
upon by the lace-makeis as tjieir patron saint ; which 
may perhaps account for the estimation in which his 
festival is held. In many places, where progress has 
not yet shown her face, the day is one of unbridled 
licence — a kind of miniature carnival. Village " schol- 
ards" bar out their master ; the lace-schools are deserted, 
and drinking and feasting prevail to a riotous extent. 
Tovrards eTening the sober villagers appear to have 
become suddenly smitten with a violent taste for mas- 
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qnending. Women may be seen walking abont ia 
male attire, while men and boys have donned the female 
dress, and visit each othcr'a cottagee, drinking hot" eldem 
wine," the Btaple bever^e of the season. Then com- 
mences the Mumming, too often described to need men- 
tion here, save to note that in the rude drama perfonned 
in the NoTthamptonehire villi^es, SL Geoi^ has given 
place to George III., and the dragon, formerly the 
greatest attraction of the piece, been snpptanted bj 
Napoleon, who is annually killed on this night in per- 
sonal encounter with the aforesaid monarch, to the 
intense delight and edification of the loyal andienoe. 
Notwithstanding the change in the dramatis prasonie, 
the rhymes are but slightly altered, and the legerdemain 
tricks of the fool, the "travels of the egg," alluded to 
by Ben Jonson, are still to be observed. The speech 
of King George, introducing the fiend, is remarkably 
similar to the one given by Mr. Chambers as current in 
the West of Scotland. Vide Popular Rhyme* ^ SeoU 
land, p. 304. 

" Here comes old Belzebitb, 
On his jead he kyars a club. 
In his hons he 's a drippin puD ; 
Dwant ;h think he'sa J0II7 old taoal" 

The fool, who is also musician, introduces himself in 
the following speech: — 

" Here comes I as is nar bin jit, 
Wi' my gret yead an little nit : 
My yead'a too big, an my wit's too small, 
80 I'll play ye a tune to plaze ye all." 

■vie 
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It is singular that these festWitieB, looked upon as 
commencing the joyous season of Christmas, and by 
no means confined to Northamptonahire, should have 
escaped the researches of all previous collectors. 

CSRISTMAS. 

ChriBtmas-eve is well known to love-siok swains and 
languishing maidens as the day, above all others, most 
favourable for obtaining a glimpse into futurity. Nu- 
merous are the spells and ceremonies by which this is 
attempted. Among the moat commonly practised are, 
baking the dumb cake (a divination also performed on 
the eve of St. Mark, g. e.), sowing hemp-seed, and eating 
the salt e^. At the " witching hoar of midnight" on 
this eve, the young damsel who goes into the garden and 
plucks twelve sage-leaves, will see the shadowy form of 
her future husband approaching her from the opposite 
end of the ground. In trying this experiment great 
care must be taken not to break or damage the sage- 
stalk ; if this should happen, serious consequences would 
ensue. The following barbarous charm is also com- 
monly used : — The heart is taken from a limng pigeon, 
stuck full of pins, and l^d on the hearth ; while burning, 
the form of the experimenter's future helpmate becomes 
visible to her eyes. Otbers, again, proctiae a divina- 
tion in order to hear aome sound significant of the trade 
of their husbands that are to be. A young damsel in- 
formed the compiler that while performing the requisite 
cwemony she heard, or fancied she heard, a sound like 
the falling of a bag of nails, and, therefore, ever after- 
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wards firmly beliered thai sbe was destined to become 
the bride of a blackamitb. 

Northamptonahiie is not rich in carols : in many of 
ooi Tillages tlie psalms have been substituted ; and the 
strains of old Hopkins and Sternbold, when wafted by 
the frosty breeze of a winter's STeniiig, fell not an- 
pleasantly upon the ears of the traveller. The singers 
are usually r^aled at each house with toast and ale, 
and the money collected on sucb occanons is generally 
expended in a dinner. 

Christmas night is nsoally spent in mexry-making, 
and the yule block or clog is sUll ofi^ed up on the shrine 
of old Father Cbristmas. When only half burnt it is 
taken &oin the fire, and carefnlly preserved in the 
cellar, or soma other safe place, where it is not likely to 
be disturbed, its possession being looked upon as bring- 
ing good luck to the house, and prerenting firethtongb* 
out the coming year. 

There is an old saying, still devoutly believed, that 
if the sun makes his appearance on Christmas day (for 
however short a time) the ensuing year will be a good 
one for fruit. 

It is still an article of popular belief that he who has 
the conn^ to watch the cattle ou Christmas-eve will 
observe them, just as " the iron tongue of midnight 
hath told twelve," to fall upon their knees, and bail 
with devotion the anniversary of the Nativity. Rustics, 
also, carefully avoid cross-roads on this eventful night, 
as the ghosts of the unfortnnate people buried there 
have puiicular license to wander aboat, and vnreak 
thdr evil designs upon defenceless humanity. 
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On St. Mark's eve it ia still a cnstom about us for 
young maidens to make the dumb cake, a mystical 
ceremony, which has lost its origin, and in some 
counties may have ceased altogether. Tlie nnmher of 
the party nevei exceeds three : they meet in silence to 
make the cake, and as soon as the clock strikes twelve 
they each break a portion off to eat, and when done 
they walk np to bed backwards, without speaking a 
word, for if one speaks the spell is broken. Those that 
are to be married see the likeness of their sweethearts 
hurrying after them, as if wishing to catch them before 
they get into bed, but the maids, being apprized of this 
beforehand (by the caution of old women who have 
tried it), take oare to unpin their clothes before they 
start, and are ready to slip injio bed before they can be 
caught by the pursuing shadow ; if nothing is seen, the 
desired token may be a knocking at the doors, or a 
rustling in the bouse as soon as they have retired. To 
be convinced that it oomes from nothing else but the 
dedred cause, they are always particular in turning out 
the cats and dogs before the ceremony begins. Those 
that are to die unmarried neither see nor hear anything ; 
but they have terrible dreams, which are sure to be of 
new-made graves, vrin ding-sheets, and church-yards, 
and of rings that will fit no finger, or which, if they 
do, crumble into dust as soon as put on. Thers is 
another dumb ceremony, of eating the yolk of an egg 
in silence, and then filling the shell with salt, when the 
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sweetheart is boib to make his visit in some way or 
other before morning. On the same night, too, the 
more stout-hearted watch the church porch : they go 
in the evening and lay in the church porch a branch of 
a tree or a flower, large enough to be readily found in 
the dark, and then return home to WMt the approach 
of midnight. They are to proceed to the porch again 
before the clock strikes twelve, and to mnain in it till 
it has stmck ; aa many as choose accompany the maid 
who took the flower or branch, and is to fetch it again, 
as far as the chnrch gate, and there wait till thrir 
adventuring companion tetnms, who, if she is to be 
married within the year, is to see a marriage procession 
pass by her, with a bride in her own likeness hiui^iig 
upon the arm of her future husband : as many brides- 
men and maidens as appear to follow them, so many 
months is the maid to wait before her marriage. 

If she is to die unmarried, then the expected proces- 
rion is to be a funeral, consisting of a coffin covered 
with a white sheet, borne on the shoulders of shadows 
that seem without heads. This custom, with all its 
contingent " hopes and fears," is still practised, though 
with what ancceaa I am not able to determine. The 
imagination may be wrought to any height in such 
matters, and, doubtless, some persuade themselves that 
they see what the story describes. An odd character 
at Helpstone, whose name is Ben Ban, and whom the 
villagers call and believe as " the prophet," watches the 
church porch every year, and pretends to know the 
taie of every one in the villages round, and who shall 
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be married or die in the year ; bnt aa a few pence 
generally purcbase a good omen, he seldom prophesies 
the death of his believers.* 

EABTSB SUNDAY. 

The peraoQ who dons no new article of wearing 
apparel on this day will be unlucky throughout the 
year. 

Rain on Easter day presages badly for the hay-ciop ; 

hence the proverb — 

•* H^ on EftstBT-day, 
Pleat; of grosa, bnt little good hay." 

OOOD FRIDAY, 

He who bakes or brews on Good Friday will have 
hia house burnt down before the end of the year. 

LENT. 

To marry in Lent is extremely unlucky — Ash Wed- 
nesday particularly so. 

* Comniinicatcd la Hone's Every-day Book, vol. i. p. S23-4, by 
a coTTMpondcDt neu Petetbotaaefa, tlgniug hlnuelf 5[f ■ 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PROVERBS. 



" IF WK CAN PASWBLL OVBKOOB, AND HOREaTOME WE 
CAN asB, 
THEN L0BD8 OP ENOLAND WB SHALL BK." 
"That there yiaa a battle at Danesmore, betwixt the 
Baxons and the Danes, the name of the place, and conataut 
tradition of the inhabitants, may reasonably incline ae to 
believe. The people there hare a notable rhime, which thej 
make the Danes to say npon the point of battel. Padwell 
ia a nated flash spring in Edgcote grounds. Horsstone, a 
old stone upon the borders of WarwickBhire (in 
Wardlington field)." — Morion. 

" WANSPOBD, IN BNOLAND." 

" Another, thongh less tragical, instance of the greatness 
and snddenesB of the inundations of the Nyne, is that weQ 
known and not tupleaeatit story of a man who, as he was 
bat asleep on a little hajcock in a meadow on the Nyi)e,nigh 
Wansford, never dreaming either of floods or nun, was 
cwry'd ofT by one of these floods, with his haycock under 
him. The poor man at length awakes, and looks about him 
with all the anrprise imaxiaable. He bad laid down to sleep 
on a haycock in a dry meadow nigh Wansford, but finds 
himself afloat in the midst of waters, for ought he knew, in 
the wide ocean ; and, as the story goes, one espymg him in 
this condition, calls to him, and enquires where he lived. 
The poor fellow, in a piteous tone, reply'd, ' At "Wansford, in 
England.' However, the memory of the accident is pre- 
served in the sign of the chief inn at Wansford. And thence 



1 proverbial s&Tuig of, living at Wangford, in 
England ; eo common hereaboats tbat I admire it escaped 
Mr. Fuller, in his collection of Local ProBerbs." — Morton. 

"the mayor op northahfton ofbns oysters with 



To keep them at a sufficient distance from his nose. 
"This town tieing GO miles from the sea, eea-fiah may be 
presumed stale therein. Yet have I heard Uiat ojBten (pat 
Dp with care, and carried in the cool) were weekly brought 
fresh and good to Althorpe, the honse of Lord Speiicer, at 
equal distance." — Fuller. 

" HE THAT MUST EAT A BUTTERED FAGGOT LET HIM GO 
TO NORTHAMPTON." 

" Because it is the dearest town in England for Aiel, where 
no coles can come by water, and little wood doth grow on 
land. Camden suth of this county in general, that it is, 
' Silvia niu in ulteriori et clteriori parte, minus lietus.' And 
if so when be wrote fifty years since, surely it is less woody in 
our age."— Fuller . 
To which adds Grcne — 

"This was formerly the cose, but the river Nen having 
many years ago been made navigable, coal-barges come up to 
the town, bo that fuel is now to be bonght at a very reason- 
able price." 

" BRAGELEY BREED, 

BETTER TO HANQ THAN TO FEED." 
" Brackley is a decayed raarket-town and borough, which, 
abounding with poor, and tronbling the country about with 
beggars, came into disgrace with its neighbours. I hear now 
tbat this place is grown industriDus and thriving, and en- 
deavours to wipe off this scandal." — Saj/. 
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*' SLAPTON, 

WHERE FOOU WILL HAPPEN." 

Slapton is a village near Towcester, and the abore 
rhyme is often used to exrate tbe irascibility of its in- 
habitants, — Oral. 

" NABEBX CHILDEBH." 

Naseby children is a term pioveibially applied to the 
aged here, from the frequent instances of th«r surriving 
the mental powers. Mastin records that one Corby, of 
this place, who died at the advanced age of 94, cot an 
entire new and regular set of teeth after he had attuned 
his 7(Hh year. 

A Northamptonshire " Blanon" is also given in 
Drayton's Poly-Ollwn, part ii. p. 71' Lend. 1622. 
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NOTES TO FAIRY SUPERSTITIONS. 



80, alio, in the Danish and Germao legendi, the person wbo 

beheld Che elves through a knot-hole hecame immediately 
blind. Sea Mr. Croker's excellent translation of Grinuu, On 
lilt Nature oj the Elves. Fairy Legends and Traditioia qf the 
South qf Imiand, part iii. p. 116. 

Id "the tricliea of the women fsjrrieB," described in the 
curions black-letter tract, published at London in 1628, tiDder 
the title of Babin GomffeUoa ; hi) Mad Fnmket and Merrg 
Jatt, reprinted in Mr. HalliwoU's lilutlTalioni of Ihe Fairg 
Mythology of a Midrammer Night't Dream, occurs the follow- 
ing :— " To walke nightly, as the men fayries we use not ; but 
now and then we go together, and at good huBwives fire we 
warme and dresse our fayry children. If wee find cleane 
water and cleaue towels, wee leave them money, either in 
their basons or in their shooea ; but if wee find no clean water 
in their houses we wash our children in their pottage, nulke, 
or beere, or what-ere we find." 

The Crovea " dobbtes" resemble the Northamptonshire 
&iries in the custom of visiting the cottage hearth. " Some 
of the dobbies are contented to stay in outhouses with the 
cattle, but others will only dwell among human beings. The 
latter are thought to bo fond of heat, but when the hearth 
cools it is sajd they Irisk and racket about the house, greatly 
disturbing the inmates." — WUlan't Collection of West Siding 
Wordi, Archseologia, vol. xvii. 

B. 

An Hampshire legend very similar is given in No. 430 of 

the Literary Oatette. The Northamptonshire tale limits the 

depredators to two, but the more Sontliem legend aubstitntes 

a whole fairy oommunity. 
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The love of milk was ftn Attribute sf ftll the foiiy-folk. 
Hobbes, in the amnsiiig parallel which he dtawa between tha 
Papacy and the "Kiagdome of Fairies,'' gives the paenge, 
never before, we believe, quoted, oii this curioas sahject : — 
" The ecdeaiutiqites take the cream of the land bj donations 
of ignorant men, that etanf in awe of them, and 1^ tjthea : 
BO, aUo, it is in the &ble of the fairies, that the; enter into 
the dairies, and feaot upon the cream, which they skim from 
the milk." One of Puck's &vo«irite pranks wis to — 



So, also, Bandolf, who has made great nse of these tiny 
b^ngs in bis dramas :— 



C. 

This legend i* h%hlj onriooB, as ezhilHUng the connexion 
of elves with trees. The elf evident^ resided in the oak, 
and naturally pleaded for the safe^ of his dwelling. 

Grimm gives many instaDoes of this connexion. Certain 
trees were consecrated te tbeir resort in Denmark. Elberich 
is represented as lying under a lime tree ; and among the 
ancaent Pmssians the elder was sacred to hin, a superstition 
also still obtaining in Denmark. Tide Thiele's FtMe-tagn, 
vol. i. p. 132 It was also the oustom in Germany to pay 
particular respect to this tree on the first of May, or abont 
Midsommer, when the elves, if light, are said to go in proces- 
sion. Destroying the trees partionlarly raises the ire of the 
Scandinavian elves. A farmer filing trees, and sqnaring 
timber in the forest, vexed the mountun sjurit, which asked, - 
in a lamentable tone, " Who is loakiiig so much noise here I " 
" & Christian," replied his fellow, " has come ber^ and hews 
down the wood of onr &vourite haunts, and does na mnch 
injury." In Norway, too, certain high trees are forbidden, 
on their account, to be cot down. 
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Our elyee were noted for their craft and cunning. The 
Devonshire legend of the " Far and the three PuUt" nhieh 
appeared gome time siitoe in the Folk-lore colntnoa of the 

Athaiaum, is well known in tlie Southern parts of Northamp- 
tonshire. In one of onr versioDS of it a giant takes the pliice 
of the fox, who is tricked by the elf In the same manner. 

The nnreal and illusive nature of fyixy gifts is also one 
of the characteriatica of the Welsh elves. "It ia reluted 
in Breconshire that fairies were acongtomed to be seen 
bj those who had the courage to look in the meadowa, 
and often, 'when in sportive mood,' would preaent to the 
peaaantrj what appeared loavea of bread, but when ex- 
amined in the morning were found to be toad-stools." — 
HimelPa Cambriaa SuperitiUoiu, Tipton. 1831, p. 146. In no 
Highland legend given by Stewart {Popular SuperiHOoiu of 
SooHand, p. 130), the elves substitnto an onreal animal for the 
veritable cow, which has been abstracted by them. 



A similar tradition attaches itself to the origin of many 
other boildings throughout Great Britain. Mr. Chambers, in 
bis Popular Bhj/mei, records manj instances of its occurrence 
in Scotland ; and in England we may point out the church 
of Boghtoo, in Sussex ; Ambrosden Cliurch, in Buckingham- 
shire ; and that of Rochdale, in Yorkshire. Similar legends 
are also related of the churches of Great Brington and Oxen- 
don, in this county, both of which, it is said, were originally 
intended to have been bnilt on sites some distance tnua the 
preaent edifices. 

Baker asugtts a more matters-fact origin for tbe appella- 
tion "Nine Churches." "Stowe," lie says, "received its 
adjunct of ' Nine Churches ' because there was nine advowsoDs 
appendant to the manor." 

The form of the hog was one of Pack's aamerons disgulBea: 
thus in the Midtummer Night' t Dream, act iii. sc. 1 : — 



C.uu;ik- 
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1 So, also, ID Ho6in Goocffellow ; hit Mad Prankn and lUtrrjf 
Jntt, reprinted bj the Percy Societ; :— 

" Tbou hH the pow to dutopi (hj ihape. 



The first part of thia tale roue almost word for word with 
the Danish l^end given by Thiele, " How a Farmtr tridct a 
TVdU,-*' and the Story of Babelus, " ifow a Junior Demi oat 
fioUd by a HuAmdman tifPopt Figlaad" ( Witrla, ed. 1807, *oL 
lit. p. 891), hot tlie iuddent of the mowing is wanting in both. 

The ciuioQB proverb at page 138, which at once introdocea 
DB to the principal penon&gea of KorthamptonBliiie mytho- 
logy, will romind the reader 'of the Gemiau one recorded by 
Grimm, " ZV> Jat^A tike a KoM4;" or the Norfolk one, pre- 
aerred by Forbj, " To laugh Site AoHh GoodfeUmn," spoken of 
a hearty horse Uogfa. 



The Northamptondure legmd nms thns : — Two brothen 
are reduced by the badoees of the times to seek shelter in a 
hat bnilt in the midst of n forest, where they snbsiBt upon the 
jnicy haunches of the king's deer. It appears that the same 
soamity which drove the hantere to the woods affected also, 
in a similar way, the fairy deaizens of the neighbouring 
wastes. One d^r, whilst' the eldest brother remains behind 
to cock the meat, there enters a little Redman, with the 
modest request, " Plaze gie me a few broth ." Up the ladder 
rashes the honter to find the hatchet, inten^ng to inflict 
sninmary vengeance apon the intruder; but in the mean 
time the little Bedman seises the pot from the fire, and makes 
off. The exasperated cook pursues, but soon loses the cunning 
fiend among the intricacies of the forest. After a similar 
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EuiTenture, befalling the other brother on the followiiig ivy, it 
becomes the turn of the much-despiaed youngest to prepare 
the meal for the absent brethren. Profiting bj the inishapa 
nf his cQiaradea,aiid well knowiog that a caaght Redman, like 
the Clnricaune, proved a treasore to his captor, be lies in wait 
for his visEtar behind the door ; and no sooner has the uu- 
Buspectiog spirit entered, and given utterance to his usual 
phrase, " Plaze gie me a few broth," than he finds himself a 
prisoner. After maaj fmitless endeavonrs to escape, he 
conducts his captor to his residence—an old well, in a retired 
part of the forest ; and there ransoms himself with such store 
of gold, that his vanquisher, to qnote_ m; narrator, " is made 
a mon on for life." 

It is almost nnnecesaary to point out the affinity of this 
sprite with the Scottish Redcap, and the Irish Fir Darrig, of 
which latter his deragnation is a literal translation. 



The following reached the compiler while the foregoing 
sheets were passing through the press : — 

Peacock's F e at beb. —Having a peacock's feather in the 
house is considered a bad omen, — many considering that sick- 
ness is sorely the result. 

HlBiVQ A Bebvakt. — If the money g^ven as earnest b 
handed to the servant on the stairs, it is believed that she 
wiU not remain to fulfil her engagement. In snob a case it 
will be thought advisable to recall her, and by some excuse 
obt^n the money back again, and afterwards present it to 
her in a more suitable place. 

WiSBiVB-BOHE. — The person to whose share falls the 
merry-thonght of a fowl (in Northamptonshire called a wish- 
ing-bone), should immediately wish, and if within the bonii<l» 
of possibility it will come to pass. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS- 



C. 

Car. 

dare 



Dan.. 
Dut. . 

Ev. . 

Ex. . 
For. . 
Ft. . 
GW. . 
G<n». 
Goth. 
HarL 

H»r. . 
Num. 
/«. . 
/(. . 







Akertoan'B Wiludiire Glosaarj. 

Anglo Baxon. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Baraes' Gloaaarf of DorBetshire Worda, 

Batchelor's List of Bedfordshire Words, 

appended to the Orthoepical Analysis 

of the Ungliah Language. 
Brockett's North Coimtr; Worda, ed. 1839. 
Belgic. 

Canting DEotionary (see p. 21). 
Carr's Craven Dialect, ed. 1824. 
The Glossaries to the Village Hinstrel 

and Poems illustratire of Rural life 

and 3oeaay, at John Clare. 
Danish. 
Dutch. 
Evans' Leicestershire Words, Phraaes, 

and Prorerbs. 
Glossary to the>Exni[>or Dialogne. 
Forby's East Anglian Yocabnlar;, 1830. 
French. 

Gennan. 
Gothic. 

Hartsborne's Shrepshire Glossuy, ap- 
pended to his Balapia Antiqna. 
HerefordsMre Glossary, 1839. 
Hunter's Hallamshire Glossary. 
Icelandic. 

, Google 



Pal. 

Sp. 
Sw. 
Sni-e. 
Tee*. . 
Taut. . 



MBT OF ABBBEVl Allows, 

Jamieaon's IKctionary of the Scotttsh 

lAngDagp. 
JeuniugB' BomerseUliire Gloeaarjr, 1839. 
Glosauy at the end of Tim Bobbin's 

XAacashiro IM&lect, 
Harshall's Rnral EcoDomj of the Midland 

Coonties. Glo8aBrj,at pp.377-3W)VoI->i- 
Marahall's GIoMar; to the Bnral Economy 

of Yorkshire. 
Moor's SDSblk Words and Phraaea, 1823. 
NAtnrsI History of Nortbamptunaliire, 

1712. 
North. 
Palmer's Glossary of the Devonsbire 

Dialect. 
Participle. 
Pronounced. 
Preterite. 

The sonth-westcrn dialect. 
Shahespeare. 
Spsjiish. 
Svedisb. 
Sni-Gothic. 

Teesdale Glossary. Lond. 1849. 
Teutonic 



"Wilbraham's Cheshire Glossary, 1828. 

Willan'B Ancient Words of tbe Weat 
Riding of Yorkshire, communicated to 
vol. xTiii. of the Archnologia, published 
by tho Society of Antiquaries. 



r:- 

PriDlsd b; J, 



Lane, EJse WiniMi aizHt. Qtj. 
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